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SHALL THE UNITED STATES ADOPT 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING? 


An Introductory Note 


In the near future the Congress will be called upon to consider 
proposals for the establishment of a program of universal military 
training. Three bills on this subject are pending in committees of 
the Congress, and others will probably be introduced. On this sub- 
ject the members of the Congress will wish to know the views of the 
American people. It is the responsibility of every citizen to give 
thoughtful consideration to this development and to make his 
views with reference to it known to his representatives in the Con- 
gress. 

In the consideration of proposals to establish universal military 
training as a peacetime program, there should be an awareness of 
the significance of the fact that to adopt such a program would be 
to make a profound change in national policy with reference to the 
role of the military, a policy which has been regarded as essential 
to the maintenance of democracy. There is, I think, no doubt 
that most Americans favor adequate military preparedness. There 
is also no doubt that most Americans wish to maintain and to 
strengthen our democracy. In this connection it is well to keep in 
mind what democracy is. Democracy is something more than 
governmental machinery for the holding of elections to determine 
majority opinion. Provisions for the holding of elections are only 
a part of democracy. Democracy also requires certain attitudes 
and attributes fully as important as the elective process. Among 
these attributes are: respect for the rights of individuals and of 
minority groups, a sense of justice, intellectual tolerance, patience 
and a social-mindedness evidenced by solicitude for the general wel- 
fare. Can we adopt universal military training as a permanent 
peacetime policy without risking impairment of these attributes? 

Among our war aims is the creation of a world order designed 
for peace. We wish to see established a system of collective 
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security not only to maintain peace but to encourage and facili- 
tate cooperative action among the nations of the world with refer- 
ence to both economics and politics to the end that incentives for 
aggression may be eliminated and a sound basis for real peace estab- 
lished. Weare interested in something more than an enforced peace. 
We wish a peace that will insure to all nations adequate 
economic security without which there can be no assurance of a 
lasting peace. Can we at this juncture adopt universal military 
training without weakening our influence in the winning of that 
kind of peace? 

The proponents of universal military training tend to avoid the 
words “compulsory,” “service,” and “conscription,” whereas 
those who oppose it stress these words. The purpose in both in- 
stances is to evoke certain emotional responses. The distinction 
between the concept of military training and the concept of mili- 
tary service in this instance is, I believe, a distinction without a dif- 
ference. If there is a basis for the distinction, it is one only of de- 
gree, namely, the length of time the young men of the country 
should be required to be enrolled in the armed forces of the country. 
If all young men were required to serve in the armed forces for two 
or more years, there would, I think, be little doubt that such a 
program would be called universal military service. The plan for 
universal military training recommended by the Army and the 
Navy calls for the enrollment of all physically fit young men in one 
of the armed services of the country for one continuous year, after 
which they would be in the military reserves of the country. Is 
universal military training for one continuous year necessary in 
the interest of preparedness? Would not a shorter period of train- 
ing suffice? If the one-year training period is necessary, need it be 
continuous? Could not the total training time be made up of 
three or four short periods of instruction, thus enabling the young 
men of the country to receive military training during summer pe- 
riods? These are among the questions pertinent to the considera- 
tion of universal military training. 

The subject of universal military training is of special concern to 
those responsible for the education of our youth. It is important, 
therefore, that the faculties of colleges and universities undertake 
an intensive study of this subject, thus in part overcoming the 
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handicap of the haste with which we are called upon to consider it. 
In such a study the services of those of the profession whose special 
disciplines qualify them to act as leaders should be enlisted and 
utilized to the full. Among these disciplines the following are sug- 
gested: History, Government, Economics, Geography, Psychol- 
ogy, Law, and International Relations. There should be seminar 
studies and open forum discussions to the end that any consensus 
reached may be the result of a conversance with pertinent facts. 
The Library of Congress is preparing a bibliography on the subject 
of universal military training for the use of the Congress and the 
agencies of the federal government. A limited number of copies 
of this bibliography will be available for distribution to libraries, 
institutions, and educational organizations. 

In the pages that follow are three statements which should be 
helpful in clarifying our thinking about universal military training: 
(1) “The War Department and the Program for Universal! Military 
Training” by Major General Walter L. Weible, G.S.C., Director 
of Military Training, Army Service Forces; (2) “Universal Mili- 
tary Training” by Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Vice-President of the 
American Council on Education; and (3) “A Petition to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Appoint a National Commission to 
Consider Proposals for Compulsory Military Training” by a Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems of the American Council on Education. 


Questionnaire Concerning Universal Military Training 


On September 11, 1944, in cooperation with the American Coun- 
cil on Education, a questionnaire concerning universal military 
training was sent to all chapters of the American Association of 
University Professors. In the transmittal letter it was suggested 
that in the consideration of the questionnaire “‘each chapter invite 
the participation of the entire faculty of the institution in an open 
meeting.” It was further suggested that the questionnaire “should 
be mimeographed and made available to the participants in ad- 
vance of the meeting.” This procedure was suggested to insure 
discussion so that the replies to the questionnaire would represent 
a considered consensus. Some chapters followed this procedure; 
others merely sought individual replies to the questionnaire. 
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Many chapters took no action at all. Of the 322 chapters to which 
the questionnaire was sent 1$0 have filed returns. 

Discussions in meetings conducted by chapters, as reported to 
the Washington office of the Association, were for the most part 
characterized by serious and thoughtful analysis of the entire 
problem of military training and of national defense. There are 
marked differences between the replies formulated after full dis- 
cussion in meetings and the replies made without benefit of such 
discussion. 

Comments which have been received from chapter officers and 
other faculty members indicate that the questionnaire was not so 
worded as to elicit unequivocal replies and that it failed to provide 
sufficient opportunity to express degrees of opinion. Because of the 
significance of the subject of universal military training and in or- 
der to clarify certain ambiguities in the replies to the original ques- 
tionnaire, a second questionnaire designed to overcome the defects 
indicated is being prepared. The revised questionnaire will be 
submitted to all chapters late in January, 1945. 


Racpu FE. Himsteap, General Secretary 


December 27, 1944 


| 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT AND THE 
PROGRAM FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


By MAJOR GENERAL WALTER L. WEIBLE, G.S.C. 


Army Service Forces 


Twice in a single generation the American nation has become 
involved in global wars. Each war has been conducted at the risk 
of our national security, and has required the expenditure of in- 
calculable amounts of blood and material. Both wars were 
characterized by attacks by the enemy upon nations who, even- 
tually, became our allies in the conflict then current. Twice the 
United States was fortunate enough to be given the time to prepare 
itself for the conflict, although, because of previous unreadiness, 
the preparation was accomplished only at great cost. Twice the 
tide of war turned only after the full power of American manpower 
and industrial might was mobilized and thrown into the struggle. 
In 1918 a great military victory was won. In the pattern of 
events at the end of 1944 on every front no observer could foresee 
any result except complete military victory. The single proviso to 
that conclusion was the strength of the Allies’ determination to pay 
the final costs of victory. On that score public opinion in the 
United States, Britain and Russia gave no grounds for serious 
doubt. 

One of the functions of the War Department is to advise the 
Nation on the military phases of national security. In the plan- 
ning of the Post War Military Establishment, the War Depart- 
ment has given due consideration to the indications in World Wars 
I and II of a lack of preparation on our part which resulted in de- 
layed active participation, the risking of our national security, 
excessive loss of life, prolongation of the war and economic waste. 
By means of the course proposed, including the adoption of a sys- 
tem of Universal Military Training, it is hoped that these awful 
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conflicts will be forever avoided. The proposals of the War De- 
partment are not novel or un-American; in a treatise on national 
military policy submitted to the Continental Congress at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, George Washington wrote: 


It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis of our 
system, that every citizen who enjoys the protection of a free 
government, owes not only a portion of his property but even of his 
personal services to it.... 


Obviously, in this modern world, no citizen can perform this 
fundamental civic service promptly when needed unless he has 
been trained for it in peacetime. It is the obligation of the state 
to give this training to its citizens. 


The Need for Universal Military Training 


The nation’s statesmen are engaged in the formulation of a plan 
for international agreement through which it is hoped national 
security will be assured. However, until the peace agreements 


have come to function so well that there can be no more world 
disorder, we must continuously insure our own national security. 

Ex-Secretary of State Hull recently said in commenting on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals: ‘The road to the establishment of an 
international organization capable of effectively maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security will be long. At times it will be 
difficult.” 

Even if it is assumed that the peace treaty arising out of World 
War II will impose no new foreign commitments upon the nation 
and that we shall be committed only to our prewar obligations, 
the events of this war have made clear the staggering size of our 
commitments and the failure of the nation to bring into balance, 
with a comfortable surplus of power, the nation’s commitments and 
the nation’s power. 

What were our prewar commitments? The Monroe Doctrine 
committed the nation to the defense of territory from Greenland 
to Brazil, from Canada to the Argentine. Our Pacific commit- 
ments covered the area from Alaska to Luzon and extended even 
beyond, because we were opposed to the dismemberment of China. 
The abandonment of these commitments has not been proposed. 
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It has been established that American power has proved to be a 
decisive factor in determining the course of the two wars. We 
must now face the sober realization that weapons available now 
and in the future will make geography no barrier to an attack on 
the United States frst. We must reckon with the probability that 
any future aggressor will strike first against the nation which twice 
in our time has spelled the difference in the outcome of world-wide 
warfare. 

It is clear that we shall need, during the years required for the 
development of an international organization for peace, a greater 
military establishment than we had in 1939. 

In considering plans for adequate military security, to be pro- 
vided by the Post War Military Establishment, what alternatives 
for Universal Military Training have we? There is but one! It 
is that we would maintain a standing Army of sufficient strength 
to meet all requirements of a first year of total war. Such a plan 
is wholly impracticable because the costs of such a standing Army 
would be prohibitive and the desired result cannot be obtained by 
any volunteer system. This is proved by the experience of the 
two decades following 1920, during which time the Army had 
great difficulty in recruiting to the strength authorized by Con- 
gressional appropriations. It would be impossible to procure the 
men to constitute and maintain the Post War Military Establish- 
ment by any means other than some form of forced induction of 
selected individuals—a policy which the American people would 
refuse to accept. 

The only efficient, constitutional and democratic way of meet- 
ing this requirement is through the implementation of a system 
requiring one continuous year of Universal Military Training. 
Thus there will be created a reservoir of trained military manpower 
from which a trained, balanced force can be mobilized in the event 
of an emergency to meet any threat to our national security with- 
out delay. 


Need for Consideration of the Subject Now 


During the current crisis bills proposing the adoption of a sys- 
tem of Universal Military Training were first introduced in the 
78th Congress—the May Bill, and the Gurney-Wadsworth Bill. 
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Now that the initiative rests with the Allies, both the War and 
Navy Departments must plan for continuous national security in 
the postwar era. 

A system of Universal Military Training should become oper- 
ative upon the termination of Selective Service in the present 
emergency. If this is not done, there will be large numbers of 
men of military age, subject to call in time of emergency, who will 
not have had the opportunity for receiving this training and hence 
will not be ready for immediate military employment. Our 
national security will decrease as the length of time between the 
termination of present Selective Service and the initiation of 
Universal Military Training increases. 

The disposal of surplus supplies and material, training facilities, 
and air and service installations cannot be wisely planned and 
expedited until a decision on this subject is reached. Delay will 
result in additional costs for re-establishing facilities. Training 
management will decrease in efficiency and the high state of motiva- 
tion, characteristic of our present training procedures, would be 
extremely difficult to regain. In brief, the longer we wait the 
more we will have to do all over again. 

We must encourage all nations to believe that we take seriously 
our responsibility in the plans which are being sponsored for a 
peaceful world. Collective security agreements will progress 
exactly as far as the extent to which the United States participates 
in such agreements. It would strengthen our hand at the peace 
table through showing to all allies—strong and weak—that we 
are a united nation—that we are determined at once to be mili- 
tarily strong and to remain true to our democratic traditions, 
a combination which the real friends of democracy everywhere 
would welcome in the world’s foremost exponent of the democratic 
way of life. 


The Plan for Universal Military Training 


Military training is designed to prepare an individual to function 
both as an individual and as a member of a team under the con- 
ditions of the battlefield. It supplies a control of fear which does 
not draw upon the mental and physical resources and leaves the 
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individual with his full powers available for positive action against 
the enemy. 

The ultimate purpose of all Military Training is the assurance 
of victory in the event of war. There must be developed in the 
individual and in the unit the following qualities: Morale, Dis- 
cipline, Health, Strength and Endurance, Technical Proficiency, 
Initiative, Adaptability, Leadership, Team Work and Tactical 
Proficiency. 

Experience in this war has developed and established both the 
subjects which should be taught and also the most effective se- 
quence of the training. Based on this experience, with continuing 
modifications necessitated by tactical and technological advances, 
an adequate training program for Universal Military Training 
would be divided into five phases. The phases of training are of 
two types, individual training and team or unit training. 

The objective of individual training is to develop the skill of the 
individual for tasks which he does by himself or which he does as a 
member of a team. Through it the individual learns to handle 
himself, acquires skill in the technique of operating and maintain- 
ing weapons and vehicles and in doing the innumerable tasks re- 
quired to house, feed, equip, and move an army. In individual 
training the emphasis is placed on correct procedure, precision, 
and speed. 

The objective of unit training is to train individuals to function 
as a team or organization and to train the organization to function 
asa whole. Unit training calls for emphasis on leadership and co- 
ordination. It is usually conducted in the field under the condi- 
tions in which the unit will be expected to function in a theater of 
operations. 

The training proposed for the first phase would be the same for 
all trainees. In this phase basic military training for the in- 
dividual soldier, common to all arms and services, would be com- 
pleted. The accurate information as to the mental and physical 
capabilities and aptitudes of individuals accumulated during this 
period would be used to revise the initial classifications, the 
permanent assignment of trainees to arms and services would be 
made. 

The training in the subsequent four phases would be that es- 
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pecially applicable to the arm or service to which the trainee would 
be assigned. The second phase would be devoted to advanced 
individual training, qualification in the use of individual and crew- 
served weapons other than the rifle, and specialist training. In 
this phase men would be given a foundation in technical skills 
necessary to do their part in the performance of such future duties 
as the maintaining of vehicles, the operation of radio and tele- 
graphic equipment, or the handling of bulldozers, cranes, or land- 
ing craft. This training prepares men either for further training 
in special schools, or for technical assignments which require no 
more training, or to serve as assistants to other men who have had 
more advanced training. 

Advanced specialist training is given at Service Schools. The 
mission of the Service School is to teach an individual how to per- 
form a particular job well. The emphasis is upon individual in- 


struction in a specific skill or group of skills. These skills are re- 
quired to make up teams of specialists who are assigned to combat 


or service organizations. 

The third phase would be devoted to small unit training. Teams 
of men, in numbers not exceeding the size of a company, learn to 
function together under simulated combat conditions. 

In the fourth phase large unit training, for elements as large 
as the division, is conducted. Operations by the combined arms 
are stressed. The training standard is set at a level sufficiently 
high to permit the commitment of the unit against an armed enemy 
without delay. 

The fifth phase would be employed in extended field exercises 
participated in jointly by Air, Ground, and Service units. 

Without the last two phases the training would not be retained 
because its application cannot be made sufficiently real. The in- 
dispensable earlier phases of basic individual, advanced and special 
ist training, and small unit training, and the two culminating 
phases cannot be accomplished in less than one year’s time. 

When it is considered that the young men to be trained will be 
preparing to participate in complex warfare against trained ad 
versaries, there should be no disposition to reduce the training 
period below the minimum essential to do it effectively. It may 
be assumed that, if war cannot be avoided, it will come with savage 
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suddenness. We shall be forced to gather up our manpower with 
the greatest speed. It may be necessary for graduates of the 
military training program to engage in combat with little immediate 
refresher training. In one year, with the experience gained in the 
present war, we can instruct young men in the elements of modern 
warfare. In one year we can train them with sufficient thorough- 
ness to insure that, even though the emergency should arise some 
years after the completion of their training, the essential knowledge 
and skills acquired in training will be retained. Less than one 
year of training would necessitate shortcuts and omissions that 
would dangerously decrease the value of the trainees as soldiers and 
would correspondingly increase the hazard of combat to them- 
selves. 

Consideration of the length of an adequate universal military 
training program should recognize that the trainees graduated 
from the program must be better qualified than replacements in- 
tended for assignment to thoroughly trained, battle-experienced 
units. The replacement who joins a unit made up of experienced 
soldiers depends upon their skill and guidance for his final training 
on the job. Graduates of a universal military training program 
will be the men who, in the event of war, will constitute new units. 

The training must be conducted continuously during the re- 
quired year. Interruptions will surely impair the effectiveness 
of the military instruction on which the fate of our nation may some 
day depend. Or, if piecemeal military instruction is completed 
with approximately the same thoroughness, it will require addi- 
tional time. At the beginning of each period of training, time 
would be lost in examining, classifying, and reconditioning the 
trainees. Instruction partially assimilated and _ insufficiently 
practiced would require repetition. 

From the standpoint of military training, then, and of the tax- 
payer, who deserves full value for his money, the weakness of a 
series of short snatches of training is apparent. 

Basic military training cannot be effectively conducted in the 
classrooms and on the campuses of our schools and colleges. The 
soldier must learn to live and do his work in the field. The large 
and unrestricted areas of varied terrain necessary to effective basic 
training cannot be provided in the vicinity of our colleges. The 
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numerous firing ranges, with their extensive danger zones, as 
well as many other necessary training aids, are not suited to the 
college environment. It would not be possible to assemble and 
maintain at any college the wide variety of weapons and equip- 
ment required in the combined training that has become absolutely 
essential to effective preparation for modern war. 

It is entirely practicable to conduct quite effective officer train- 
ing in the colleges and universities provided that the candidates 
are basically trained soldiers when they arrive. With Universal 
Military Training completed prior to the enrollment of students 
in college, we shall be able for the first time to raise the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps courses to a real university level. The 
graduates of the Reserve Officers Training Corps will then con- 
stitute a more competent group of junior leaders than ever has 
been available to the reserve components of our Army. 

Nothing in our experience justifies the hope that the program 
for a year’s continuous military training could be transferred to 
the campus with satisfactory results. It is an inescapable fact that 
where academic instruction and military training are undertaken 
concurrently one of the two must be relegated to the position of 
secondary importance. The efficient conduct of the secondary 
activity will interfere with and materially reduce the efficiency of 
the primary activity. The results achieved in the secondary 
activity will not be completely effective. The education of our 
university students and Universal Military Training are both so 
vital to the future progress and security of our Nation that neither 
can be engaged in as a secondary objective. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that if the program is to provide 
a reservoir of men adequately trained for the protection of the 
country, the training must be for one year, must be continuous, and 
must be conducted in army camps and training centers. 


National Security Requires More Than Universal Military Training 


The military procedures governing the organization of the 
Armed Forces and governing the training of men in the use of 
equipment and weapons must be kept up to date. It is, therefore, 
essential that such an over-all plan for national security must 
provide means to keep up with scientific and technological de- 
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velopments of military significance. The plan must provide for 
the maintenance of laboratories, arsenals, pilot-plants and proving 
grounds which will make available to the Armed Forces the most 
recent scientific and technological advances. As it provides for 
the expansion of the manpower of the Armed Forces in the case 
of need, the comprehensive plan must provide for the ready ex- 
pansion of these technical facilities and for the conversion of peace- 
time industry. Such a plan must also provide for a classified 
inventory of the manpower of the country in terms of their skills 
and occupations, including men who have not had military train- 
ing. These provisions also will have their cost and will entail ad- 
justments. 

The cost of Universal Military Training and of the other pro- 
visions necessary to the security of the country must be borne. 
This cost will constitute insurance against, or will reduce the cost 
of, future wars. This is greatly to be preferred to the dangerous 
policy of the past, by which we have risked our nation and have 
incurred, during a few years of war, great costs because all consid- 


erations automatically become secondary to that of winning the 
final victory. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


By A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


American Council on Education 


The question of Universal Military Training which is being 
widely discussed at present may be considered from two angles: 
(1) Should a law requiring all male youth of the country to take a 
specified period of military training be adopted now? (2) Should 
Universal Military Training be adopted at any time? 


Should Universal Military Training Be Adopted Now? 


1. We must consider the effect upon international relations of 
any such drastic measure as is now proposed in the bills that will 
be presented to Congress relative to Universal Military Training. 
If Universal Military Training were adopted now, we would really 
be serving notice on our Allies that we are repudiating our pro- 
fessed belief in the possibility of developing an international or- 
ganization for the maintenance of permanent peace. In one grand 
legislative gesture we would wave aside the Atlantic Charter, the 
proposals made in the United Nations Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence, and would preclude further dispassionate consideration of 
the development of a strong general international organization. 
The prewar isolationists have been criticized and have been looked 
upon with disdain by those who represented themselves as great 
internationalists. Are we to be told now that a new wave of isola- 
tionism is developing under the aegis of our own national leaders, 
both military and civilian? The adoption of Universal Military 
Training at this time could not be construed otherwise. It ts 
true that already signs of disunity among the allied nations have 
appeared, but let it never be said that if the United Nations fail in 
their attempt to develop a world organization it was because the 
United States a second time took an isolationist attitude toward 
such an organization. We must recognize that new modes of 
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transportation, communication, and technological production 
make it utterly impossible to maintain an isolationist position. 
We are inevitably confronted with alternative courses of action: 
isolationism, which leads to conflict; or cooperation with the other 
leading powers, which should lead to international peace and 
security. 

2. Not only must we consider what would be the effect of the 
adoption of Universal Military Training on our Allies, those upon 
whose good will we must depend for the development of a general 
international organization, but we must also consider that such a 
step would bolster the morale of our enemies, and would depress 
the morale of our fighting men. The powerful German prop- 
aganda machine would capitalize upon such a measure. It would 
be pointed out that even before the Allied Powers could achieve 
their military goal they began to disagree on matters of inter- 
national policy. Certain unwise and premature statements that 
have been made in the not too distant past have already supplied 
materials for German propagandists. We must not be so unwise 
as to permit our enemies to point out to nations having Fascist 
inclination and to our own fighting men that we are repudiating 
the high ideals to which we have dedicated ourselves in entering 
the war. Even if Germany did not take advantage of this situa- 
tion for propaganda purposes, the effect of such a step now on the 
morale of our own fighting men must be taken intoaccount. By 
adopting Universal Military Training now we would virtually be 
saying to our fighting men, “You are giving your lives to win the 
war, but we admit your sacrifices will be futile. We surrender the 
high hopes expressed in the Atlantic Charter and the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference.” 

3. The men who are now in the service of their country should 
have a voice in determining the future policies relating to military 
training. It is reported that a sampling of the opinions of our 
servicemen shows them to favor the adoption of Universal Mil 
itary Training. It must be remembered, however, that men in 
service cannot view such a step objectively and dispassionately. 
It seems much more logical that we should first win the war and 
decide upon the provisions that are required for national security 
when we are free to consider next steps objectively. 
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4. Military necessity is the only reason advanced in support of 
Universal Military Training, but no evidence has been presented 
to establish this necessity. In fact, the arguments advanced in 
support are based on expediency. It is urged that there would 
be great economic loss if at this time we were to abandon the facil- 
ities and personnel that are now available for a program of military 
training. The measures already adopted to meet the emergency 
will certainly provide military strength adequate to defend us in 
any emergency that is likely to arise during the immediate postwar 
period. There has been no convincing evidence presented that 
there would be any real economic saving to the nation were a pro- 
gram of Universal Military Training adopted for the sake of assur- 
ing the continuous use of our training centers and of the military 
personnel. Moreover, the extravagant waste that is inevitably 
incident to war might justify some economic loss incident to the 
promotion of the interests of international good will and peace. 

5. This is an inopportune time to plan legislation affecting 
our future security. It is a basic principle of American democracy 
that the representatives of the people in Congress shall enact legis- 
lation in conformity with the will of the people and in the interest 
of the common good. It follows that the citizens of a country 
must be informed concerning the measures on which they are ex- 
pected to make an intelligent decision. As yet the public is 
relatively uninformed concerning the need for Universal Military 
Training in the postwar period as a measure of national defense. 
Neither the Congress nor the Nation has thus far had an oppor- 
tunity to explore and consider alternative ways of providing for 
national defense. The strength of a nation lies not alone in its 
military power, but rather in the physical vigor and moral in- 
tegrity of all its citizens, both men and women. It is highly de- 
sirable that we study the total needs of the Nation to assure its 
security; that we take into account all of the agencies that are 
available to meet these needs; and that we draft a comprehensive 
program for the use of all the agencies that are available. Until 
such a comprehensive study has been made, and a report of the 
findings is made to the Nation and the Congress, we cannot reach a 
conclusion that the adoption of Universal Military Training is an 
essential step in the interest of our national welfare. Should not 
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either the President or the Congress appoint a commission of out- 
standing representatives of education, the church, management, 
labor, and of the Congress to make such a comprehensive study, 
and to draft an over-all program of recommendations which would 
become the basis of intelligent decision by our citizens and by 
their representatives in Congress concerning the place of Universal] 
Military Training in this program? 


Should Universal Military Training Be Adopted at Any Time? 


The foregoing arguments lead inevitably to the conclusion that a 
law requiring all male youth of the country to take one year of 
military training should not be passed now. But postponement 
of action does not decide the more fundamental question: Should 
Universal Military Training be adopted at any time? 

The answer to this question undoubtedly is “Yes,”’ if it can be 
shown that military necessity demands a large body of men pre- 
pared for combat duty and that Universal Military Training is the 
best plan for meeting this necessity. 

Until recently the arguments presented by representatives of 
the military agencies in support of Universal Military Training 
have not been focused upon military necessity. It was claimed 
that Universal Military Training would improve the health of 
youth, would provide much needed discipline, would improve mor- 
als and reduce delinquency, would decrease illiteracy, would de- 
velop leadership, would provide a great democratizing influence, 
and would aid in solving postwar unemployment. In a word, it 
was suggested that the Government should launch under military 
auspices a great national program of social welfare which would 
undertake to remedy in one year of regimentation the deficiencies 
in our society which in the traditions of democracy have been the 
chief concern of other well-established educational, religious, public 
health, and social welfare agencies. The fallacy of endeavoring to 
promote the adoption of Universal Military Training by advancing 
the claims that the Army and Navy would become great social 
welfare agencies is already so obvious that spokesmen for the Army 
and Navy now argue the case chiefly from the standpoint of mili- 
tary necessity. 
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There are civilians, however, who continue to support the idea 
of Universal Military Training because they are impressed with 
the social welfare arguments. It should be pointed out to them 
that we cannot postpone our concern about the health of American 
youth until they have become 18 years of age, that the corrective 
and remedial measures employed by the Army would be of less 
value than a public health program which makes such remedial 
measures unnecessary, and that the health of all youth, men and 
women—not only those who could qualify for military training—is 
of paramount importance. The discipline of the Army and its 
concomitant moral values are based on military regimentation 
and authority in direct contrast to the self-discipline inherent in a 
democratic society. Illiteracy, like health, is not a problem to be 
referred to military agencies when youths become 18 years of age. 
It must be attacked by improving the educational programs in 
the regions where illiteracy occurs. The democratizing influence 
of the Army is dramatized under the stress of war, when men 
from all walks of life are engaged in a great cooperative effort. 
There is little evidence, however, that much progress has been 
made by the Army and Navy in solving some of the most critical 
problems of race relations or the treatment of minority groups. 
Moreover, the hierarchy of ranks essential to efficient military 
operation is hardly a model to be emulated by a civilian demo- 
cratic society. To adopt Universal Military Training as a remedy 
for unemployment is, on the one hand, an expression of lack of 
faith in civilian agencies to deal with this problem, and may, 
on the other hand, readily lead to an extension of the training pro- 
gram far beyond one year. 

It has already been stated that the foregoing arguments at 
present are advanced by civilians rather than by spokesmen for 
the Army and Navy. The latter contend, however, that our 
future national security demands the adoption of Universal Mili- 
tary Training. To support their position they point to the fact 
that within a quarter of a century we have engaged in two wars, 
for neither of which were we adequately prepared. They point 
out further that in the past we were protected by our geographical 
location, but that owing to the development of new implements and 
modes of warfare we can no longer depend on distance and natural 
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barriers as a protection against attack while we belatedly prepare 
for war. It is assumed, of course, that these arguments relate 
to our security in terms of defense against an aggressor nation. 
Any other assumption would be untenable for it would immediately 
place us in the position of a potential aggressor. Granting the 
validity of the arguments based on this assumption, the case for a 
trained military force of the size contemplated by the advocates 
of Universal Military Training is still weak. Our geographical 
location would still require that any attack on our nation must 
be made by air orsea. For strong defenses against attack we must 
rely chiefly, therefore, on superior naval and air strength and on 
superior technological development. 

But suppose a case can be made for a large and well-trained 
army both to defend our shores and boundaries and to aid our 
hemispheric neighbors whose resources are more limited or less 
developed than our own, is Universal Military Training the best 
plan for providing the necessary military strength? The alter- 
natives according to military experts are either Universal Mili- 
tary Training or a large standing army. The idea of a large 
standing army is dismissed on the grounds that it would be too 
costly and that there would not be enough volunteer enlistments to 
reach the required quota. The writer does nct profess to be a 
military expert, but as a layman he calls attention to a number 
of factors that must be taken into account in considering these 
alternatives. 

The idea of a large standing army merits little further con- 
sideration not only because of its cost and the difficulty in securing 
volunteers, but also because it is so wholly incompatible with the 
traditions and principles of our democracy. But Universal Mili- 
tary Training in peacetime is also incompatible with the spirit and 
traditions of our democracy. While the adoption of Universal 
Military Training might solve the problems of maintaining ade- 
quate military strength, it would also create serious problems 
which must not be overlooked. 

1. There would undoubtedly be problems of morale. In time 
of war the immediacy of danger is a strong motivating factor. In 
time of peace, when military training is related to more remote 
contingencies, most youth will have little enthusiasm for leaving 
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school, the farm, or a job for a full year of instruction in prepara- 
tion for war. This dissatisfaction of youth will give rise to prob- 
lems of no small magnitude within the ranks of the trainees, and 
will certainly have repercussions in the homes and communities 
from which they come. 

2. The moral problems associated with army life will have 
their counterpart in a program of Universal Military Training. 
Young men will be taken out of home life and associations at a 
time when they most need the influences of home, church, and 
normal social life. Living under abnormal social conditions dur- 
ing this period of their development will inevitably lead to moral 
laxity on the part of many young men. By tradition military 
authorities have enforced rigidly regulations pertaining to social 
prophylaxis, but seldom have they assumed the réle of custodians 
of morals. There is no reason to expect a change in military policy 
in this respect. 

3. Education for democratic living emphasizes cooperation and 
respect for human personality, for property, and for the equal 
rights of others. Indoctrination in military training must inevi- 
tably deal with the techniques of warfare, including the destruction 
of life and property. The effects of such conflicting philosophies 
cannot be predicted. It seems reasonable to expect, however, 
that some youths will become favorably conditioned toward war 
and that their changed attitudes will be reflected in civilian life, 
while others will come to hate army life and all that goes with it. 

4. Universal Military Training obviously allows no excep- 
tions. It means that no consideration can be given to individuals 
who object to military training on grounds of religious belief or 
conscience. Thus we would set aside in peacetime a principle of 
democracy that has been observed even in time of war both here 
and abroad. 

5. Universal Military Training would in some respects actually 
interfere with an over-all program of national security. Among our 
greatest assets in the future, as in the past, will be our highly 
trained professional and technological personnel. The courses 
of study in the various professional and technological fields are now 
of such length that marriage and entrance upon professional 
practice are postponed too long. To interrupt the educational 
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programs of promising youth by requiring a year of military 
service will discourage some from going into the professions. 
It will, moreover, postpone the time still further when those who 
plan to enter the professions can realize their goals. At a time 
when differentiated abilities and interests begin to emerge we 
would delay the pursuit of individual interests and the de- 
velopment of individual abilities by a year of extraneous training, 
training which in many instances would be of little value even in 
time of war. If our professionally and technologically trained 
men should be called upon to serve in the Armed Forces, they could 
be given the necessary basic training in a few weeks, or at the 
most in a few months. This is a fact established by recent ex- 
perience. 

6. It cannot be assumed that military training once received 
will be effective for a considerable period of time. Research, both 
military and civilian, will undoubtedly produce new instruments 
of warfare and new modes of combat. These developments will 
require a constant revision of the training programs. Unless 
continuous improvements are made in matériel and techniques the 
training programs will become static, a real danger in itself. If 
continuous changes are made, the training will in a comparatively 
short time be out of date. To keep training abreast with new de- 
velopments it will have to be repeated periodically, thus actually 
extending the period of training beyond one year. 

7. Other plans for achieving the various kinds of training es- 
sential to our military defense are dismissed as impracticable. 
Thus far no detailed statement of the types of abilities and skills 
that are desired by the Army and Navy has been presented to the 
public. It seems only reasonable that before adopting a plan of 
Universal Military Training with its far-reaching implications, 
further consideration should be given to the use of existing educa- 
tional and industrial agencies for training in the skills and abilities 
essential to national defense. This training might well be supple- 
mented by special training in the strictly military techniques that 
would not take a full year annually out of the lives of a million 
American youth. We cannot say that the only alternatives are 
a standing army or a year of Universal Military Training until 
other possibilities have been explored cooperatively and thor- 
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oughly by qualified representatives of the civilian and military 
agencies. 

Certainly now is not the time to adopt Universal Military Train- 
ing. Whether it should be adopted at any time depends upon 
military necessity, which has not yet been established, and upon 
the absence of any alternative plan that would obviate the dangers 
of such a step. Possible alternatives must be given adequate con- 
sideration. 


A Petition to the President of the United States to Appoint 
a National Commission to Consider Proposals for 
Compulsory Military Training 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


Within recent months, the high command of both the Army 
and Navy have recommended to the Congress and to the people 
immediate action providing for one year of compulsory military 
training for the male youth of the land in time of peace. In their 
proposals, the leaders of the Armed Forces state that one year of 
compulsory military training is required for the national security. 
Obviously, when and if this point is demonstrated, we and all 
other citizens shall join in asking for enactment of such a measure. 

We submit, however, that the people of this nation have not 
yet seriously considered the total implications for peacetime life 
of the proposals for compulsory military training. Only frag- 
mentary evidence regarding the need and operation of the pro- 
gram is now available. During the war, individuals and groups 
have, without questioning, patriotically surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment many of their cherished rights and liberties. But the 
present proposals are in no sense an emergency war measure. They 
are concerned with the future and, we trust, peaceful life of the 
nation. A law making such sweeping changes in our national 
policy should not be passed until the country has thought through 
and accepted its effect on American life. 

Since the present conscription law, which has successfully met 
our manpower needs for armed service, can be extended till the 
end of the war, we submit that hasty action is not required. Ifa 
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question of such magnitude is enacted under the emotional pres- 
sure of war, it may well suffer the fate of the prohibition amend- 
ment and soon fall by the wayside. If compulsory military 
training is to become a permanent functioning part of our system 
of government, it must be because the nation is thoroughly con- 
vinced by the logic of facts that it is necessary for national secur- 
ity. 

Among the problems which demand the attention and con- 
sideration of the American people in acting on this important issue 
are the following: 


1. Is it possible at this time to determine whether compulsory 
military service is or is not a postwar necessity for the United 
States? When the war is over, it may well be necessary to main- 
tain a large standing army to preserve the peace and to assist in 
policing the world against future aggression, but the size of the 
military force required for that purpose and the share to be borne 
by the United States cannot now be determined. If the proper 
control of the aggressor nations—Germany and Japan—is estab- 
lished, then the task of policing the world against aggression by 
these two nations will be relatively simple. If, on the other hand, 
the United Nations cease to be united, then chaos will again be 
abroad in the world, and we may need both compulsory military 
training and a huge mechanized force ready for instantaneous 
action. 

2. If the United States should decide to adopt at this time a 
policy of universal military training, would it not be considered a 
notice to all the world that this nation does not think an enduring 
peace can be established? Should the United States take this 
action without considering the view of our allies of the United 
Nations? Is not one purpose of the proposed world organization 
to bring about cooperative thinking and planning on such mat- 
ters? 

3. Are our people now acquainted with the long history of com- 
pulsory military training in other nations throughout the world? 
Little authentic information regarding conscription abroad is 
available. The American Council on Education is now com- 
pleting a survey of the history and effects of military training in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Russia, and Japan. 
This unbiased report will, we believe, throw much light upon the 
probable effects of conscription on life in the United States. 

4. Should not compulsory military training be considered as 
one part of total national defense? A modern army needs more 
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than reserves. It requires continuous research on the develop- 
ment of tools of warfare, maintained stockpiles of essential raw 
materials and adequate industrial producing capacity in a stand-by 
or easily convertible condition to provide the immense quantities 
of goods needed in combat. If we are to embark upon a program 
of manpower preparation for total war, should not all these prob- 
lems be considered together? 

. Many arguments have already been advanced regarding 
the benefits which young men may expect to receive from a year 
of military training. These include: (1) improved physical con- 
dition; (2) vocational training; (3) discipline and character 
education; and (4) elimination of illiteracy. These various prom- 
ised benefits to the individual from a year of compulsory military 
training are sound goals for a nation. But are they the goals 
which we seek in adopting conscription? Each of them can and 
should be reached through our traditional civilian agencies. Com- 
pulsory military training must be considered in terms of national 
defense and not in terms of panacea for social deficiences. 

6. Finally, a year of compulsory military training will directly 
affect the sons of the men who are now fighting in our armed forces. 
Should not these men have a voice in determining the desirability 
of such a policy? On the basis of their foreign experiences, they 
will have definite ideas regarding this country’s proper rdle in 
world security. 


The American people are fighting this war with high hopes that 
it will eventuate in an enduring peace. At Dumbarton Oaks the 
United States and her allies made substantial progress toward 
this important goal. Against this background of great ex- 
pectation, our people should not be swept into unconsidered 
action. 

As one of the best means to secure broad discussion of this im- 
portant issue, we petition you, as President of the United States 
and as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, to appoint a 
broadly representative National Commission composed of leaders 
of such groups as Industry, Labor, Agriculture, Education, and 
the Church, and with representatives from the Senate and House, 
to consider all evidence and viewpoints regarding the defense of 
the nation in peacetime and to report to the nation at the earliest 
possible moment. We assume, of course, that such a Commission 
will call upon the leaders of our Army and Navy for testimony and 
advice regarding the nation’s needs. We believe that the appoint- 
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ment of such a Commission will elicit broad discussion of the is- 
sues involved. From the report of the Commission we should ex- 
pect sound guidance in the development of a national policy which 
will assure the national defense and which will have the under- 
standing support of all our people. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON YouTH PROBLEMS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


DISTRIBUTIVE SCHOLARSHIP 


By LLOYD V. BALLARD 


Beloit College 


Alfred Marshall, the distinguished English economist, has de- 
fined economics as “the science which describes man’s activities in 
satisfying his wants by using the scarce means of production.” 
This implies that, since nature does not provide goods in quantities 
sufficient to meet human needs, men must exert effort if they are to 
possess an adequate supply of these scarce commodities. Produc- 
tion thus becomes a process of wresting from nature by means of 
land, labor and tools an abundance of the goods which are needed 
to satisfy men’s wants. This is accomplished when men extend, 
modify, redirect or elaborate the natural processes of production. 
Natural resources are thus increased by the skillful application of 
human resources. 

Before these goods can be used in the satisfaction of wants, how- 
ever, it is necessary that the collective product be divided among 
those who have contributed to its production, that is, among those 
who have supplied land, labor or tools (resources which are also 
scarce). In theory this division is made on the basis of the quantity 
and the quality of the service rendered by each factor. This con- 
stitutes the process of distribution. Since the quantity of goods 
thus produced is always insufficient to the total need, the amount 
thus distributed is necessarily inadequate. To secure the maxi- 
mum satisfaction of his economic wants, therefore, the consumer 
must exercise much skill in the utilization of the limited supply of 
scarce goods which may be purchased with his allotted income. 

Analogously, nonmaterial goods are limited in quantity; and ef- 
fort must be expended to secure a supply of them. Throughout the 
ages productive scholars have labored to increase the volume of 
these nonmaterial goods. With whatever resources they could 
command, they have proceeded to extend, to modify and to elab- 
orate the fund of knowledge, myth, laws and hypotheses which 
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satisfy men’s needs for nonmaterial values. Here is a process of 
production similar to that described by the economist in his analy- 
sis of the economic order. 

Unlike economic goods, however, nonmaterial values are usually 
unimpaired by any process of utilization. Such values hence ac- 
cumulate from generation to generation until an extensive social 
heritage has been created. Consequently the process by which 
such goods are distributed differs markedly from that by which the 
fund of economic goods is apportioned. So essential is this social 
heritage to social competence and well-being, moreover, that elab- 
orate social machinery has been provided for its transmission to 
subsequent generations. But the satisfactions which they secure 
from its utilization are dependent, not only upon the quantity and 
quality of the values transmitted, but also upon the skill with 
which they are applied. Herein lies both the meaning of educa- 
tion and the significance of scholarship. 

In academic circles it has long been customary to refer to those 
engaged in research as “‘productive scholars” and to their efforts to 
increase the fund of knowledge as “‘productive scholarship.” In 
either instance the term appears to have been borrowed from eco- 
nomics. At any rate the dichotomy is analogous. If this assump- 
tion is valid, then teaching may be described as “distributive schol- 
arship,” since it purports to disseminate knowledge, and the 
teacher becomes a “distributive scholar.” So patent are the 
services of research that no analysis of its social function needs to 
be undertaken here but the offices of distributive scholarship are 
not so explicit. It is proposed, therefore, that some of the social 
implications of this designation be examined. 


II 


Obviously, this designation implies a frame of reference that in- 
volves more than the qualities of the scholar; it includes his ac- 
tivities as well. These activities are intimately related to an edu- 
cational process concerned with the transmission of the social heri- 
tage accumulated from the experience of preceding generations. 
The “learned person” thus becomes not merely an individual who 
is acquainted with the cultural achievements of the past, but one 
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who, because of his knowledge of what his ancestors found socially 
valuable, is prepared for successful participation in social relations, 
broadly conceived. Scholarship, similarly, is not only expressed 
in the personal attributes of the learned person, but in a series of 
social relations such as successful marriage, intelligent parenthood, 
effectual careers, constructive citizenship, significant community 
service, vita/ religious experience, and creative friendship. 

In other words distributive scholarship translates the accumu- 
lated wisdom and experience of the human race into types of so- 
cial behavior believed to be significant with respect to well-being. 
In so doing the distributive scholar plays réles which are at least 
coordinate with those of the productive scholar whose chief concern 
is the extension of the boundaries of knowledge through further re- 
search. The distributive scholar is, of course, under obligation to 
keep abreast of such research, but he is required to go much fur- 
ther. He must evaluate, apportion and disseminate the results of 
such research in such a manner as to increase the social efficiency of 
those whose participation in the educational process he directs. 
This function, it is maintained, equals, if it does not actually trans- 
cend, that of the researcher. For unless the social values which 
have developed out of the experience of the race through thousands 
of generations are embodied in current practice, valuable time and 
energy are wasted in relearning lessons that are explicit in the social 
heritage. 

If this hypothesis is valid, then it follows that distributive schol- 
arship is commensurate in social significance with productive 
scholarship. Research, however, is accorded a preterred status. 
It is readily granted that the contributions of productive scholar- 
ship to human weal are immeasurable and invaluable. In fact, 
further advance in human well-being will require substantial ad- 
ditions to the fund of existing knowledge. More effective control 
of collective behavior directed toward collective ends will require 
more skillful application of the knowledge research has already 
made available in quantities greater than man’s capacity or 
skill to utilize it in effective living. 

To illustrate. For some time now it has been generally con- 
ceded that the nation’s primary economic problem is no longer one 
of production but of distribution. With the application of scien- 
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tific methods to the basic economic processes, industry and agricul- 
ture have become so efficient that goods may be produced in quan- 
tities which greatly exceed the ability of the consumer to purchase. 
This condition was dramatically revealed in the recent depression. 
To meet the situation, however, producers were rewarded both for 
the destruction of scarce goods and for the curtailment of their 
production. At the same time millions of unemployed persons 
and their dependents were being supplied with the necessities of 
life at public expense on the basis of a budget designed merely to 
maintain a bare minimum of existence. Obviously this situation 
called, not for increased knowledge, but for more skill in the use of 
existing knowledge. 

The nation at war presents a similar, but also a different, situa- 
tion. To produce the matériel necessary to successful military 
operations, the productive capacity of American industry has been 
increased approximately 200 per cent in two years at a time when 
at least ten million men have been withdrawn for the armed serv- 
ices. Thus, W. H. Spencer, Regional Manpower Director for 
Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, stated that “by July 1, 1944 
American industry will be producing twice as much as in normal 
times and it will be doing this at a time when approximately 22 per 
cent of the nation’s male working population has been withdrawn 
from civilian life.” During this same period wage levels had been 
lifted so that, in spite of increased taxes, it had been necessary to 
devise all sorts of schemes to draw off the surplus purchasing power 
of the civilian who is earning more than he can spend wisely or well. 
Again the situation calls, not for new knowledge, but for greater 
skill in the use of existing knowledge. 

In the field of economic activity, therefore, it is evident that pro- 
duction has outstripped distribution. The nation’s chief economic 
problem is no longer primarily one of increased output but of the 
maintenance of the purchasing power of the consumer. Only 
when scarce economic goods find a ready market can an effective 
equilibrium between demand and supply factors give balance to 
the economic system. Is it not possible that in the field of scholar- 
ship research has produced a similar imbalance between available 
knowledge and its effective use? In addition to extensive indus- 
trial research, the nation’s 1700 institutions of higher learning 
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spend 50 million dollars annually on some 33,000 research proj- 
ects. Yet the social order is increasingly “‘out of hand” and social 
disorganization mounts steadily. Productive scholarship appears to 
have come of age; distributive scholarship seems yet a social infant. 


Ill 


In summarizing the research of ‘““Two Decades of Educational 
Inquiry,” W. S. Learned concludes that “the essentials of educa- 
tion are two: understanding and skills,” and that “these univer- 
sally diverse aspects of a complex mental condition should be 
sharply differentiated.”! “A curriculum,” he maintains, “‘is noth- 
ing more or less than the actual sequence of the mental acquisitions 
of a given mind as it makes it way through the world of ideas by 
which it is surrounded. Knowledge-getting should,” hence, “be 
largely turned over to the student, while the pressures and critical 
energies of teachers should be concentrated on constructive exer- 
cises that will most surely develop specific powers.” “Ski// in us- 
ing ideas should,” he concludes, “‘be the main concern of an educa- 
tional institution.” 

It is obvious that this principle is fully accepted and assiduously 
practiced in certain types of educational institutions. Productive 
scholarship has accumulated an impressive array of scientific 
knowledge which is transmitted in technical, vocational and, to 
some extent, professional education. In such institutions students 
are not only made aware of this knowledge but they develop ex- 
pertness in its utilization, especially as research is continuously and 
vigorously applied to current technological problems. The war, of 
course, has greatly stimulated this type of education. Since this 
is ‘a war of machines’”’ it is fought chiefly by technicians. Victory 
in such a struggle depends not so much upon the number of men in 
military service, or upon the amount of war matériel which the 
contending nations command, but more significantly, upon greater 
skill in the manipulation of this mechanical equipment. 

Under such conditions mechanical processes are maximized, and 
technical knowledge and skill are held at a premium. To meet 
these war needs American schools are being technicalized, espe- 


1 38th Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1942-43, pp. 28 ff. 
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cially at the secondary level. As long as the war continues scholar- 
ship in these educational institutions will devote its abilities to the 
transmission of existing technical knowledge, to the accumulation 
of more such knowledge and its application to the immediate prob- 
lems of war. Moreover, the technicians suggest that the postwar 
problems of economic relocation will be greatly eased by the de- 
velopment of numerous epoch-making inventions which will fur- 
nish employment to the millions for whom peacetime industry 
cannot otherwise provide. In fact, the research departments of 
various industries are now giving their entire attention to plans for 
postwar production. 


As a result technical education, with its emphasis upon skill as 
well as understanding, elicits the full confidence and respect of the 
public. Liberal education, in contrast, appears to be on trial. 
Such at least is indicated by the number of addresses given, articles 
written and books published in its defense. Many apparently fear 
that liberal education is likely to be reckoned a major casualty of 


the war. This fear is not without foundation. Technical and vo- 
cational education teaches people to work with their hands. Such 
work brings a sense of achievement, of settlement and hence of se- 
curity, because it handles concrete materials and creates tangible 
products. Liberal education, on the other hand, keeps people un- 
settled and hence disturbed because it is concerned with ideas and 
values, their validity and their applicability. The creative proc- 
ess here deals with abstractions, intangibles and relationships. 
No sense of security is derived from such creativeness because of 
constant and radical social change. Hence the real danger that 
people will become so engrossed in doing things with their hands 
that they will lose interest in doing things with their minds. Nazi 
education, it will be recalled, discouraged doing things with the 
mind and stressed doing things with the hands. The social impli- 
cations of such an educational policy need not be elaborated. 
Liberal education, it will be admitted, has for some time been 
greatly confused with respect to its objectives. Viewed socially, 
the conflict between the culturalists and the vocationalists is es- 
sentially a sectarian squabble in which technical schools gain the 
converts. Has liberal education not become involved in an ana- 
chronism? Has it not failed to distinguish between education for 
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leisure and education for social participation? Is not the former 
essentially individualistic, self-centered and largely personal, while 
the latter is basically collective, group-centered and chiefly social? 
And has not education for social participation been concerned so 
exclusively with knowledge and understanding that it has failed to 
develop necessary skills? 

The purpose of technical education is avowedly the development 
and training of those capacities which increase efficiency in voca- 
tional pursuits. Such education involves technical knowledge and 
mechanical skill. Education for leisure on the other hand, pro- 
poses to enrich the experience of the individual by giving content 
to his living especially in nonvocational activities. It seeks to de- 
velop an appreciation of the fine arts and great literature. Such 
education often includes not only knowledge of the arts but also 
the cultivation of skill in painting, sculpture, music, or creative 
writing. Deep personal satisfactions and significant social values 
inhere in such education. Productive as well as distributive schol- 
arship continuously contributes to its vitality and effectiveness. 
Education for leisure, of course, functions in a more restricted area 
than technical education but it has universal social sanction. Few 
advocate either its elimination or its curtailment. 


IV 


If this analysis is correct the crux of liberal education lies not in 
the field of the fine arts but in that phase of education which is con- 
cerned with preparation for social participation. Such education 
seeks to provide insight into and understanding of “‘the times”’ and 
the behavior of people who are interacting in a welter of involved 
relationships. Such education aims to impart knowledge of hu- 
man motives, of basic drives, of fundamental social forces influenc- 
ing collective action and of underlying social processes operative 
in the social order. Such education strives to understand and to 
evaluate social institutions and the great body of custom and tra- 
dition which has adhered to them as they have evolved out of mil- 
lennia of human experience. In short, such education is designed to 
prepare the oncoming generation for effective participation in a 
series of involved and delicately adjusted social relationships. 
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Productive scholarship in the social sciences has accumulated 
an extensive body of knowledge in these fields. The cultural 
achievements of the human race from Neanderthal man to Dale 
Carnegie have been made available to students through hundreds, 
if not thousands, of courses of study. In the development of the 
social science curriculum distributive scholars have taken seriously 
the dictum Aumani nihil a me alienum puto, and productive scholars 
have pushed research into such remote areas that they are now 
probing deeply into such profound problems as the “‘History of the 
Letter X,” the “History of the Development of the American 
Cook-Book,” and the “‘Analysis of Differences in the Personality 
Traits of Janitors in Junior High Schools and those in Senior High 
Schools.” 

These extensive curricular offerings together with the current re- 
search of productive scholarship in the social sciences present much 
knowledge of human nature, human relationships and human 
problems, but distributive scholarship in this field develops little, 
if any, skill in the use of such knowledge in the solution of these 
problems. Technical and “‘cultural’’ education make substantial 
provision both for the dissemination of an ever-increasing body of 
knowledge and for the development of skill in its application to cur- 
rent situations. In education for social participation, however, it 
has been assumed that skill will be acquired by a transfer of train- 
ing—a theory which has been greatly qualified by recent reliable 
research. It is now clear that skill in social relationships, as in 
mechanics, is gained only by practice. Yet education for social par- 
ticipation is still largely confined to the discussion of theories, laws, 
doctrines, data, and hypotheses. The products of such education 
are, of course, likely to be social incompetents in spite of the gorg- 
ings of much raw knowledge. 

Originally, education for social participation was secured through 
the study of history and philosophy. Many still hold that an un- 
derstanding of present civilization is best secured by the study of 
earlier civilizations. To comprehend the nature and develop- 
ment of a civilization is one thing; to function successfully in it, 
with it, through it, is quite another. What has enriched the life of 
those who lived in an earlier and a simpler social order has not 
thereby demonstrated its validity for a later and more complex 
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social order. Historically the education of the Greeks proved in- 
adequate to the social needs of Roman civilization. Roman edu- 
cation was, in turn, inadequate to the civilization of the Middle 
Ages. And, notwithstanding the Renaissance, the education of 
the medieval period has proved to be inadequate to the social order 
of a scientific age. To meet the needs of such an age the so-called 
exact sciences were added tothecurriculum. These have made an 
outstanding contribution to social participation in so far as it is a 
matter of occupation or vocation. However, the application of 
science to the solution of various perplexing human problems re- 
sulted in a still greater complication of human relationships. 
These the social sciences attempt to understand. A significant 
quantity of verifiable data has been gathered, and fruitful hypoth- 
eses have been developed. Nevertheless, education for partici- 
pation in social relationships still makes little provision for the 
development of skills in familial, political, recreational and pro- 
fessional relationships. 

May not the reason for this be less obscure than is imagined? 
To illustrate: In 1798 T. R. Malthus, a clergyman, advanced the 
proposition that population tends to increase faster than the food 
supply. This proposition has supplied the point of departure 
for all studies of population problems since that time. Public 
policies have also been based upon what was believed to be a fund- 
amental socio-economic principle. But a very little research at 
present will demonstrate precisely the opposite proposition, namely 
that food supply can be increased faster than the population. So- 
cially this is no longer the world which Malthus knew—people par- 
ticipate in a very different set of social relationships now than then. 
When scientific agriculture and irrigation relieve the farmer from 
much of his dependence upon weather and rainfall; when ma- 
chinery and electricity remove the limitations of man- and horse- 
power; when railroads, steamships and refrigeration make pos- 
sible the rapid transportation of vast quantities of produce great 
distances; when advances in medical science bring marked reduc- 
tion in maternal and infant mortality; when birth control and 
planned parenthood are not only widely practiced but increasingly 
sanctioned; and when the age and sex composition of the popula- 
tion changes radically because of advances in the standard of liv- 
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ing, it is no longer possible to discuss population problems and 
policies in Malthusian terms. Malthus was a great scholar, but 
his insights, based upon observation and logic, are quite inadequate 
to current situations. Extensive research with whatever scientific 
tools may be employed must provide a new body of knowledge if 
population problems are to be handled effectively. 

Again, education for social participation usually includes, at 
some point, an analysis of the principles of democratic political 
organization as they are set forth in Plato’s “Republic” and Aris- 
totle’s “Politics.” These ancient philosophers developed ideas 
which wrought profound changes in human history. Indeed, 
these ideas are still potent in human affairs. Democratic political 
organization in the Athenian state of the fifth and fourth centuries 
g.c. involved the political relationships of some 400,000 people at 
most. The social relationships of the Greeks of this period were 
those of the patriarchal family, a simple agrarian economy and a 
two-caste social milieu. To apply the Platonic and Aristotelian 
principles to the American scene, however, is a very different propo- 
sition. Here the relationships of 130 million people are involved. 
More than half of these are employed in great industrial plants and 
live in large metropolitan areas under conditions of complete inter- 
dependency. 

Is it not clear then, that the scholar, equipped with much knowl- 
edge of the great political ideas and ideals of the great philosophers 
and historians of the past, is still unprepared to cope with the prob- 
lems of the modern state? He may be thoroughly familiar with 
Plato’s “‘Republic,” Aristotle’s ‘Politics,’ Rousseau’s ‘Social 
Contract,” and Thomas Paine’s “The Rights of Man” and yet be 
ineffective as a political entity in his community because he is un- 
able to adapt these ideals to the current mode. The war and the 
postwar situations challenge the very hypotheses upon which so- 
cial institutions rest. Present problems have unique aspects; 
they are not merely the age-old problems of want, exploitation 
tyranny, lust, and greed. Present problems are these and others 
in a setting very different from that which surrounded the thinkers 
of the past. They wrote of human nature in social relationships 
uncomplicated by corporate entities, labor unions, pressure polli- 
tics, mass production, technological unemployment, rapid trans- 
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portation, ease of communication, the application of science to the 
arts of war, or the extensive and complete economic interdepend- 
ence of large segments of the population. To function effectively 
in the situation which confronts modern political organization, 
hence, requires not only acquaintance with the past and new knowl- 
edge of the present but ski// in its application. This the scholar 
often lacks. 

By contrast, the politician who is both active and effective in 
the affairs of his community is usually unacquainted with the po- 
litical ideals of the great minds of the past, but he is much skilled 
in political maneuvering, in party manipulations, in the manage- 
ment of public opinion, in marshalling votes, in playing upon the 
interest, the prejudices, the fears and the suspicions of his fellow 
citizens. The ward boss is notorious for his boorishness, his atro- 
cious English, his uncouth manners, his distorted sense of values, 
but he is successful in his social participation because he knows 
people and is skillful in his relations with them. 

May it not be, then, that distributive scholarship fails to com- 
mand the confidence and respect of the public, not because it lacks 
knowledge but because it lacks skill in the utilization of that knowl- 
edge? Is it not significant that the stereotype of the scholar describes 
him as one “who knows more and more about less and less,”” and as 
one who consequently bungles his social relationships in a manner 
both harmless and amusing? To the practical man of affairs, 
hence, the scholar is either an opinionated bore or a hopeless, yet 
benign, incompetent to be treated with benevolent tolerance. 
Is it not also significant that this stereotype is rarely applied to 
either the productive or the distributive scholar in scientific or in 
technical education? 

Does it not follow, therefore, that distributive scholarship in the 
education which prepares for successful social participation should 
impart skill as well as understanding? If educational institutions 
are to produce socially efficient persons, the distributive scholar, 
it is maintained, is under heavy obligation not only to transmit 
stores of raw or even predigested knowledge, but also to develop 
expertness in its application to the intricate necessities of social 
interaction. This implies practice, not mere exposure to concep- 
tual situations. Liberal education has assumed that the analysis 
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of such situations developed skill. This is a fallacy readily dem- 
onstrated. 

The study of Shakespeare, for instance, has long been considered 
of practical importance to a liberal education especially as a study 
of human emotions. Now, Shakespeare’s characters are types as 
well as persons. These are treated in various pattern situations 
with a logical structure of dramatic episodes. A series of emo- 
tional crises consummate in stark tragedy. Lady Macbeth, for 
example, is not merely a scheming woman; she becomes the epi- 
tome of haughty, greedy, vicious ambition. Othello is more than 
any woman’s high-minded, but suspicious, husband; he becomes 
the personification of raging, vengeful jealousy. Iago is not merely 
the bold, bad man of any melodrama; he becomes the essence of 
villainy, a specialized malignancy that crushes humanity from the 
heart of Othello and transforms him into a crazed monster. In 
each case the Shakespearean hero or heroine is placed in a pattern 
situation which uncovers a fatal weakness of character. 

Shakespeare’s art in thus portraying the tragic potentialities of 
character deficiencies and of undisciplined emotions is, of course, 
consummate. The capacity of human nature for avarice, ambi- 
tion, hate, jealousy, fear, and ingratitude is so expertly delineated 
that the scholar can uncover in these dramas the inhuman possi- 
bilities inherent in the baser emotions. Such knowledge gives 
much insight into human nature but it does not uncover the roots 
of such emotions, nor does it describe the means for their effective 
control. The scholar hence develops no skill in dealing with such 
emotions either in his own life situations or those of others. Yet 
successful participation in social relations requires both under- 
standing of, and skill in coping with, emotional weakness and emo- 
tional crisis. 

Finally, it appears to be especially important that the wisdom, 
the standards, and the great uniformities which have developed 
out of the experience of the race be widely disseminated. Such 
values are essential not only to progress but (as we now perceive) 
to survival as well. To guarantee either, however, it is necessary 
not only that these values be known; they must also be practiced. 
Does this not mean that the distributive scholar becomes expert in 
social living? Certainly it implies that distributive scholarship 
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should not be merely a means of personal and emotional uplift. 
Such scholarship is narcistic. Decidedly this signifies that dis- 
tributive scholarship should not be employed chiefly as an escape 
mechanism for withdrawal from perplexing situations. The 
“Trredentists of Education” have made no contribution to the clar- 
ification of thinking with respect either to the objectives or to the 
methods of education for social participation. Such scholarship 
is traitorous, for distributive scholarship should transmit the social 
heritage in such a manner as to give insight into and understanding 
of the present social order. More particularly, it should also im- 
part skill and expertness in personal and social relations. Perhaps 
then liberal education will be prepared to meet the challenge so 
succinctly stated recently by Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, President 
of the General Education Board, when he declared that “‘if the col- 
leges are to weather the storm they must face their responsibilities 
with realism and courage resting their case not upon tradition or 
mere historical significance but on ability to render service that 
will justify public confidence and respect.” 

To recapitulate: the time has come, it would seem, when the 
distributive scholar can no longer confine his activity to the mere 
transmission of the culture of the remote or the immediate past. 
The significant educational task which lies ahead is not primarily 
that of integrating and interpreting the research of productive 
scholars, ancient and modern, but that of developing skills in the 
effective use of existing knowledge to the end that civilization may 
not become a sort of cosmic chaos. The Augean stables of our so- 
cial milieu must not only be cleansed and set in order; they must 
be made to function effectively for the collective weal. Modern 
technologies must be vigorously controlled by institutions directed 
by socially skilled persons, persons who are economically compe- 
tent, socially adjusted, socially minded, creatively volitioned. 
The distributive scholar himself must be such a person; he must 
be a vigorous participant in an educational process which develops 
such persons. 


SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING POSTWAR 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS and RALPH C. M. FLYNT 


United States Office of Education 


Determination of the probable size, nature, and incidence of en- 
rollments is one of the important aspects of postwar planning in 
the colleges and universities. In the last three years 335,000 
fewer students entered college than enrolled in peacetime, and in 
the same years roughly 65 per cent of the one million students who 
entered college remained for short periods only. Together this 
makes nearly a million students normally expected to go to college 
whose education has been delayed or interrupted by the war. 
This number forms a striking educational deficit. 

How much of this deficit can be made up during the postwar 
years from returning numbers of the armed forces, from displaced 
young war workers, and from accelerated numbers of recent high- 
school graduates entering college? Even a provisional answer is 
dependent upon the length of the war, upon the demobilization 
plans of the Army and Navy, upon the scope and extent of the 
financial assistance provided for the education of young demobil- 
ized war workers and high-school graduates, upon the possible 
appearance of new types of educational programs at the higher level 
and upon the possibility of a substantial increase in the number 
of foreign students entering our institutions. The possibility 
that some form of compulsory military service may be required 
of all fit young men and the uncertainties of employment condi- 
tions following the war should be included among the many addi- 
tional imponderable factors. 


II 


The educational level of men and women at the time they en- 
tered the armed services provides a rough theoretical index of the 
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student potential within the military population. Of the nearly 
8,000,000 enlisted men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, for whom data have become available, 29.4 per cent 
had completed eighth grade or less. Thirty-two and five tenths 
per cent had completed three years or less of high school, while 
24.7 per cent were high-school graduates. Of these 8,000,000 men 
10.3 per cent had completed one, two or three years of college work 
while 3.1 per cent had completed college or had had some post- 
graduate work. Thus a total of 35.0 per cent of these young men 
are high-school graduates or have entered but have not completed 
college. Comparable figures for women, based on data for 
96,000 enlisted volunteers in the WAC, WAVES, SPARS, and Ma- 
rines, show that 5.4 per cent were eighth-grade graduates or less, 
23.9 per cent had completed from one through three years of high 
school, and 50.6 per cent were high-school graduates. Of those 
who had entered college prior to enlistment, 13.4 per cent had com- 
pleted from one through three years of work and 6.7 per cent were 
graduates and postgraduates. It should be recalled that the 
women in the armed services are a select volunteer group and are 
therefore more strongly distributed in the higher levels of educa- 
tion. 

The State Director of Selective Service probably can supply more 
realistic norms to those responsible for educational planning in an 
individual State. The importance of this step is suggested by con- 
trasting the national picture with that of a southern State which 
shall remain unnamed. In that State one-third of the white 
selectees and four-fifths of the negroes had completed the eighth 
grade or less. Actually 8 per cent of the whites and 24 per cent 
of the negroes had completed less than fourth grade and, therefore, 
for all practical purposes were illiterates. From one through 
three years of high school had been completed by 22 per cent of the 
whites and by 10 per cent of the negroes. Twenty-five per cent of 
the whites and § per cent of the negroes were high-school graduates. 
The proportion of the State’s selectees who had completed from 
one through three years of college work was 13 per cent for the 
whites and 2 per cent for the negroes. Seven per cent of the whites 
and 1 per cent of the negroes were college graduates or post- 
graduates. Providing postwar education for returning veterans 
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in this State is obviously a different job from that in a State which 
more nearly approximates national norms for levels of education 
and does not maintain a dual school system. 

Actually nothing like the proportions indicated as technically 
eligible to enter college and graduate school will do so. Many of 
these men and women, because they feel they are now too old, have 
been away from school too long, or have heavy business and family 
obligations, have no intention of extending or enriching their 
education through formal schooling. In order to provide some 
indication of the number of veterans who are now of the opinion 
that they will resume either full-time or part-time education when 
the war has ended, the Research Section of the Information and 
Education Division of the Army Service Forces in September, 
1943 polled a selected sampling of 10,000 soldiers on duty within 
the continental United States.'. A carefully executed question- 
naire was utilized providing cross tabulations for consistency. 
Several combinations of questions were asked, each taking into 
account the various factors, such as the length of the war, the pro- 
vision of Federal aid for the education of veterans, and employ- 
ment conditions, which might affect the desire or ability of the in- 
dividual veteran to return to school or college at the close of the 
war. In interpreting the results obtained it has been assumed 
that only those men who had been out of school one year or less at 
the time they entered the Army, were under 25 years of age at the 
time, who are unmarried and are high-school graduates or above 
have good possibilities of returning to college or university. Gross 
percentages have therefore been reduced by eliminating all those 
who did not meet the above criteria. 

The most important findings of the Army survey may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Three and five-tenths per cent of the men queried actually 
plan to return to full-time school and have the combination of 
characteristics which make them most likely to do so. These 
men state that they will return to school whether or not they 
receive Government aid, even though the war lasts longer than 
they expect, if they can get no job or no good job. 


1 For full report of this survey see Education for Victory, Vol. 2, No. 17, March 
3, 1944, Pp. I ef Seq. 
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2. Nine per cent of the men would return to full-time school if 
Government aid should be forthcoming and although they could 
get some kind of job but not a good job. These men are single 
high-school graduates who were out of school one year or less 
before entering the Army. 

3. Eleven per cent of the men would return to full-time school 
if Government aid is available and they can get no job at all. 
These men are single high-school graduates who were out of school 
one year or less before entering the Army. 

4. Eight per cent of the men would return to full-time school 
if Government aid is available and even if a good job is offered 
them. These men also have the combination of characteristics 
which make them good possibilities for college. 

5. Seventeen per cent of the men questioned stated they ex- 
ged to return to part-time school or college. This figure must 

e regarded with reserve, however, since many who indicated 
this expectation are included in various categories of those who 
declared an intention of returning to full-time school. 


While the limitations of this survey must be taken into account, 
it is safe to assume that from 3.5 to 11 per cent of veterans may be 
expected to return to full-time college in the years after the war. 
The responsible Army officials believe 7 per cent to be the best 
estimate. If such a proportion actually went to college after the 
war it would comprise a group equal to two-fifths of the enrollment 
of the colleges and universities for the year 1940-41. 

The Army now has under way a more extensive study of the 
educational and vocational intentions of officers and enlisted men 
in every theater of war. Partial returns follow the pattern indi- 
cated by the earlier study. 

The length of the war will of course affect the plans and inten- 
tions of young men and women in a way not now possible to pre- 
dict with any degree of certainty. Young high-school graduates 
or college students who entered the service in 1941 at the age of 21 
are now 24 and cannot look forward to any early possibility of re- 
turning to civilian life. Furthermore, we do not know how long 
will be the interval between defeat of Germany and the end of the 
war in the Pacific. It is now evident that the Army plan for partial 
demobilization after victory in Europe will delay rather than ex- 
pedite the return of able-bodied men of college age to the campus. 
The Army has announced that it will use a formula which gives an 
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as yet undesignated point value to length of service, number of de- 
pendents, overseas service and combat record. Moreover, it 
should be noted that the War Department has stated that it will 
not release any men necessary to the prosecution of the war in the 
Pacific. Since young men who are qualified by age and ability to 
enter college are by virtue of that fact most useful to the armed 
services, this group must expect to carry on to the end of hostilities. 


Ill 


The actions which have been taken or may subsequently be 
taken by the Federal Government and by the States in providing 
financial assistance to war veterans and to post-high-school youth 
for the continuation of their education will materially affect en- 
rollments. Two Federal laws are already on the statute books 
providing for the education of returning service men. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, Public Law 16, passed March 23, 1943, 
provides for the training of veterans who have suffered at least 10 
per cent service-connected disability. Approximately 7000 men 
are now receiving training under this Act, according to the latest 
figures released by the Veterans Administration. Three-fifths of 
these men are studying in educational institutions and two-fifths 
are receiving training on the job. It will be recalled that each re- 
cipient of aid under the Vocational Rehabilitation program for 
veterans must select an occupation for which he will train and in 
which the Veterans Administration must place him. 

The occupational choices after advisement of 3000 disabled 
veterans who are undergoing rehabilitation with the Veterans 
Administration reveal present trends but do not necessarily in- 
dicate typical patterns of choice which disabled veterans will make 
in the future. One thousand, or one-third, of these men chose to 
train for professional and managerial occupations; 250 are taking 
engineering; 200 are in accounting; 100 are entering teaching and 
law, respectively; 40 are in some field of writing; 30 are in phar- 
macy; 30 are graduate students preparing for teaching; and the 
remainder are planning to be architects, chemists, county agents, 
dentists, advertising men, social workers, physicians, musicians, 
clergymen, statisticians, and veterinarians in approximate order. 
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Semi-professional occupations have drawn 330 men, while 300 
aspire to various fields in clerical and sales work. Those going into 
agriculture number 90. Eleven hundred wish to enter the skilled 
trades, and the remainder plan to enter unskilled work or the 
service occupations. 

The passage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(Public Law 346), popularly known as the G.I. Bill of Rights, is the 
most important action taken by any agency—Federal, State, or 
private—affecting college enrollments in the postwar period. 
This Act, in general, embodies in legislation the recommendations 
of the Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for 
Service Personnel, known as the Osborn Committee. Among its 
purposes is provision of financial assistance to veterans desiring to 
return to school, thereby making up in so far as possible the educa- 
tional deficit caused by the drawing off of young men and women 
into the armed forces during the war years. Substantial financial 
benefits are provided in the law, criteria of eligibility are rela- 
tively easy to meet, and full freedom of choice is given to the indi- 
vidual in the selection of his course of study and of his educational 
institution. Whatever the economic or other conditions which 
obtain after the war, we may expect the educational benefits con- 
ferred under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act to effect a great 
increase in the number of veterans who will enter the colleges and 
universities. 

At the end of October, 1944 approximately 12,000 of the 1,800,- 
ooo men who have been discharged from the armed forces had 
qualified themselves for education and training under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. On the same date approxi- 
mately 5200 of these veterans were enrolled in schools, colleges 
and on-the-job training agencies. While the numbers in training 
under this program will steadily increase, there can be little ex- 
pectation that they will be greatly augmented prior to the end of 
hostilities. 

The provision of financial aid for the education of returning 
veterans through the passage of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1943 and the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, together 
with the enactment of similar or supplementary legislation by 
many of the States, relieves the colleges and universities of the 
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burden of caring for members of this group from their own re- 
sources, and makes it possible to give consideration to the needs of 
young war workers and recent and current high-school graduates 
who will be desirous of attending college in the postwar years. 
With even small assistance a larger proportion than one-third of 
future high-school graduating classes probably would attend 
college. In Minnesota in 1941, for example, two-thirds of the 
high-school graduates who ranked in the upper 30 per cent of their 
classes did not enter college and gave as their chief reason either a 
lack of financial resources or the pull of remunerative work. A 
similar report for the State of Kentucky for the year 1942 showed 
that approximately one-half of the best potential college students 
did not enter college and that 82 per cent of these were members 
of tamilies whose ii:come was less than $500 per year. 


IV 


The possibility that new types of educational programs of post- 
secondary level may appear on college and university campuses or 
in separate institutions is a factor to be taken into account in con- 
sidering postwar enrollments. Technical courses and other 
forms of less than degree-granting post-secondary programs are 
being widely discussed and considered. Extensive plans for the 
establishment of technical institutes are now being matured in the 
State of New York. Furthermore, a bill, S-1946, is now pending 
in the Congress which proposes to make substantial grants-in-aid 
to the States for the establishment and maintenance of technical 
institutes in the immediate postwar period. Many colleges and 
universities are giving thought to a wider extension of less than 
degree-granting programs on their campuses or in branches off the 
campus. 

In 1937-38 the numbers enrolled in junior colleges equaled 17.6 
per cent of all undergraduate enrollments in arts and sciences, in- 
cluding arts and science divisions of teacher-training institutions. 
The corresponding percentage for 1917-18 was only 1.9. If the 
technical institute, the junior college and other forms of less than 
degree-granting post-secondary education continue to grow we 
may expect that large numbers of young men and women who 
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have not hitherto contemplated continuing their education after 
high school will find it possible to do so. The demands of return- 
ing veterans and the more clearly expressed needs of industry and 
agriculture may serve to accelerate these growths in the postwar 
years. 

Visiting foreign students in much greater numbers than in pre- 
war years seem destined to add another element to our increasingly 
heterogeneous college population. Heretofore, about 10,000 for- 
eign students annually have been in attendance at institutions of 
higher education in the United States. This figure may be ex- 
pected to increase quite sharply due primarily to the destruction 
of educational facilities in many European countries and in the 
Far East. A not inconsiderable increase may be ascribed, however, 
to the rising preeminence of American institutions of higher learn- 
ing, especially in mathematics and the fields of science, both pure 
and applied, An estimate based on information from the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Cultural Rela- 
tions Division of the State Department, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, the various embassies, lega- 
tions and missions, and philanthropic groups interested in further- 
ing the education of foreign students indicates that in the decade 
following the war we may expect from 50,000 to 75,000 foreign 
students to study in this country annually, a large portion of them 
aided by grants from their own government or from ours. The 
largest enrollment of these groups is to be expected in professional 
and technical curricula. 

Most serious account must be taken in the postwar years of the 
effect on enrollments of the possibility that some form of universal 
military or national service may be required of physically fit males. 
This year of service, if required outside the college, may interrupt 
or delay the usual educational program of individuals, and, if the 
colleges participate in it through the R.O.T.C. or some modified 
version thereof, the entire program leading to the undergraduate 
degree may be modified. Except as they may influence legislation 
and plans for universal military service, colleges and universities 
cannot at this stage of development plan specifically in terms of 
this imponderable. 

Alongside the already accomplished fact of Federal financial 
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assistance for the education of returning veterans the problem of 
employment conditions after the war poses the most influential 
factor affecting enrollments in the colleges and universities. The 
nation faces a serious problem of military and industrial demobili- 
zation. The number of persons now in the military service repre- 
sented 19.25 per cent of the 45,000,000 employed persons in the 
country in April, 1940, while those in war industries were 12.25 per 
cent of those employed at that time. This means that a total 
number of persons equal to almost one in three of those employed 
in April, 1940 must be reintegrated into civilian life in the postwar 
years. Widespread lack of employment opportunities might well 
cause a $0 per cent increase in the number of veterans seeking to 
enter college, since Federal stipends will be available to them for 
that purpose. Furthermore, the presence of serious unemploy- 
ment would greatly increase demands for the extension of govern- 
ment aid for schooling to groups other than war veterans. 


It is believed that this discussion substantiates the generalization 
that reliable predictions concerning the number and incidence of 
enrollments cannot be made at this time. There are too many un- 
knowns or imponderables among the factors that condition the size 
of the postwar college population. Among the imponderables 
mention has been made of the length of the war, postwar emplov- 
ment conditions, and universal military or national service. We 
have no data for even an intelligent guess as to the number of dis- 
placed young war workers and members of the merchant marine 
that may return to school. The possibility if not probability of 
Federal grants-in-aid for the training or retraining of members of 
these groups is likely to be of more importance than any considera- 
tion of numbers or educational composition. The same general- 
ization is applicable to the intellectually competent but financially 
underprivileged members of the high-school population now near- 
ing graduation. 

Aside from the one-third of our high-school graduates who 
normally entered college each year of the decade prior to the war, 


the only portion of the potential postwar college population about 
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which enrollment predictions can be made with any degree of cer- 
tainty is the armed forces. If foreshadowed trends are sub- 
stantiated, institutions of higher education of the country may 
expect a full-time enrollment of 600,000 to 800,000 veterans. In 
addition, schools and colleges together may expect 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 part-time students from the armed forces. These men 
and women will be in attendance for varying periods, will distri- 
bute themselves unevenly between our several types of institutions, 
and will be staggered through a seven-year period from the end of 
the war. The peak load of attendance may be expected within 
eighteen months after the close of the war. 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES IN THE POSTWAR 
PERIOD 


By D. R. PYE 
University College, London 


It is important, I think, before we discuss the place of the 
universities in the postwar world to form a clear idea of what they 
are, of their aims and objectives, and of how they set about them. 
B-fore the last century the only two Universities in England were 
tucked away in pleasant country towns—“two charming anti- 
quarian gems,” as the late Professor Chambers rather maliciously 
described them. Far from the bustle of commerce and government 
a number of Dons, some conscientious and some rather less so, 
brought up their pupils to follow in their own footsteps either 
as dignitaries of the church or as expounders of what remains to 
us of the classical world. With rare exceptions, as when certain 
Dons at Cambridge became the tutors of the future Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Fellows of the Colleges took little part in public affairs, 
and their sole contribution to the national life of the day was in the 
training, such as it was, of the young men under their care. 

The Universities of today are far removed from that life of al- 
most monastic seclusion, and it might be supposed that the two 
could have nothing in common. That, however, would be a mis- 
take. Self-centered, lazy, hard-drinking, the Dons may have been, 
but there was preserved among them down the years something 
which is essential to the spirit of a University—the tradition of 
scholarship, of enquiry, and of the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake. One cannot defend Richard Bentley, Master of my own 
College in Cambridge from 1700 to 1742, against charges of 
tyranny, arrogance, and dubious honesty in money matters. But 
no one has denied, either then or since, that he was England’s su- 
preme classical scholar of all time; and, more than that, it was his 
constant aim to make his University a center of learning in all the 
other great subjects, pariicularly in the physical sciences. 
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The Universities have always been centers of teaching, but at 
the same time much more than that. When a boy and a girl come 
from school to the University, in what way should the teaching 
they experience as students differ from that which they have had at 
school? I suggest that subjects are presented at a University or 
should be, not as something fixed and set out in textbooks, but as 
part of a body of knowledge which is always changing and growing. 
It is true that the Universities in the past tended to be rather the 
preservers than the generators of knowledge, and though they are 
nowadays also active centers of research they still have a most im- 
portant function to perform in the conservation and criticism of 
existing knowledge and ideas. Let us not make the mistake of 
supposing that with the modern urge towards new fields of study 
the Universities can afford to throw aside their responsibility as 
preservers and interpreters of the past. Far from it. The Uni- 
versities today have a threefold responsibility: as the repositories 
and critics of past learning, as the researchers in new fields of 
enquiry, and as the trainers of the next generation. The modern 
world, materially and mentally, is built upon the past, and none 
but a fool thinks he can afford to neglect the accumulated riches of 
tradition, knowledge, and experience. But the presentation of 
them need not be static. Let us not forget that a living study of a 
dead past may have many lively lessons for today. The second 
responsibility of the Universities, namely, the advancement of 
knowledge by research, should have come first in point of impor- 
tance, because it is a spirit of enquiry and research that is needed 
to counteract the deadness of textbook teaching. It is the man 
who is himself pushing forward the boundaries of knowledge by 
research who is qualified to present his subject, and to make his 
pupils feel it, as a living and growing thing. 

In speaking of research in this way I am using the word in its 
widest possible sense. For the mathematician it may mean sitting 
in an armchair grubbing about in symbols x and y; for the his- 
torian, perhaps looking up old manuscripts in a library; for the 
sociologist, a study of contemporary conditions; and for the 
language specialist, the writing of critical articles on some new 
author. 

It is not to be expected that all members of a University staff 
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will remain productive in the research field. Seniority brings ad- 
ministrative responsibilities inside and outside the University. All 
one can expect and hope is that a sufficient number of the staff re- 
main active in their various research fields to keep the atmosphere 
lively in their departments and in the common room. In that way 
even those who are not themselves adding to knowledge will re- 
tain an attitude towards it as being something not static but grow- 
ing and changing. 

One must guard against taking a merely romantic view of Uni- 
versity studies. For the undergraduate student there is always a 
lot of slogging amongst textbooks, and, later, examinations to 
be faced. But if the members of the staff that he meets in class- 
room or laboratory are themselves interested in research, either in 
new fields of scientific thought or in regarding some old subject 
from a new angle, then the atmosphere will be lively and interest- 
ing, and the student, if he has it in him, will be made to feel that 
the slogging and his degree are not the final ends for which he came 
to the University. They are only the qualifying stages through 
which he must go to acquire his intellectual training for life. For 
some it will be a training as future research workers. For the 
majority, a training for the higher ranks of the scientific, ad- 
ministrative, and teaching professions on which the machinery of 
government and of progress depend. Whatever the future of the 
student may be, the aim of a modern University training must be 
to produce graduates with disciplined and at the same time inter- 
ested minds, furnished with sound knowledge in some specialized 
field and able to apply their knowledge in a detached and critical, 
but not in a pedantic, way. 


II 


At no time in the world’s history was there ever a greater need 
for disciplined and critical judgments in every walk of life. We are 
just emerging from a struggle which had become inevitable in a 
world not subject to reason but swayed by violent forces, born of 
bigotry and mass hysteria. In that world before the war the 
Universities were among the first to suffer, just because they stood 
for reasoned thought and critical freedom. We in this country are 
a long way from that deliberate denial of the rights of reason which 
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has destroyed intellectual life in Germany; but there is, none the 
less, a great and growing need, just because we are a free de- 
mocracy, that people should want to understand the world they 
live in and be able to appraise, coolly and rationally, the forces 
and the catchwords that assail us on every side. 


The London Institute of World Affairs is a good example of 
what the Universities can do—outside of their traditional activities 
in teaching and research—in the way of bringing together groups 
of people from many walks of life who wish to understand the 
world problems which surround them. This spread of under- 
standing of public affairs among the general public is an activity of 
vital importance for which the Universities must stand, and which 
they must strive to generate, in the postwar world. It is of vital 
importance because there can be no doubt whatever that the way 
in which the broad political, economic, and human problems of the 
next 10 to 20 years are handled will depend ultimately, at least for 
this country, upon public opinion; and upon the results of this 
handling will depend the lives and happiness of our children and 
the development, or decay, of civilized life. 


Other developments in University activities after the war, in the 
extramural sense, may broadly be classified as those in relation to 
Government on the one hand and industry on the other. During 
the last five years the Universities have played an effective part in 
the war effort in science, technology, and administration; and the 
degree to which members of University staffs will be retained in 
advisory capacities to the Government of the day is likely to be 
increased. It is already very large. There has recently been 
published a series of reports of departmental and interdepart- 
mental committees—on National Educazion, on the Training of 
Teachers, on Medical Education, and on the Public Schools—and 
on each one of the committees responsible for these reports there 
have been several members drawn from the Universities. 


Apart from these special enquiries, however, there will be great 
advantage from a closer association between younger members of 
University staffs and those in research and other establishments 
working for the Government. To a large extent both groups are 
drawn from the same sources, namely, from the Honors Schools of 
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the Universities, and by their continual contact the danger that 
besets the staff in a Government establishment, of losing touch 
with work in related fields outside, will be diminished. On the 
other side it is all to the good that men and women doing inde- 
pendent research in Universities should understand and appreci- 
ate the practical and urgent problems which have to be faced and 
dealt with from day to day by an executive department. 


There is a note of warning here which needs to be sounded. 
The Universities will always wish to respond when there is ex- 
perience and expert knowledge among their members that is 
needed for the national problems; but these calls must not be 
allowed to divert them from their primary and most important 
functions of training, of the advancement of knowledge and of 
reasoned criticism in world affairs. There is danger to the freedom 
of the Universities if their representative functions become too 
closely associated with the executive functions of Government, and 
hence identified with an accepted policy. If this happens, the 
detachment necessary for effective criticism is lost. The proper 
function of the Universities in relation to the Government is 
to be, and to remain, advisory. 


This cooperation between the Universities and Government 
departments will not be fruitful and establish itself as a permanent 
feature of postwar administration unless the University repre- 
sentatives are able to have real contact with the staffs in the 
Government departments and can give the time to make a real 
study of the problems with which they are faced. Unless this can 
be arranged, there is a real danger that the unofficial advisers 
may come to be regarded as amiable amateurs. I do not suggest 
that this has been so in many cases during the war; but the whole 
background of the University professor—following, as he may 
have been, his own interests in investigation—is so different from 
that of the professional Government servant, who has to handle 
a practical problem of the moment and make decisions, that, if this 
advisory function of the Universities is to be really effective, it is 
to my mind of the first importance that University professors 
should, as far as possible, work for certain periods actually with 
and among the staffs of Government departments. 
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Turning now to the problems of industry and of what should be 
the University’s part in helping to solve them, these can be sum- 
marized on the scientific side as the single problem of keeping on 
the crest of the wave of technical progress. There is here both a 
long- and short-term problem. Towards the long-term problem of 
building up productive and go-ahead industries the primary re- 
sponsibility of the University is to supply the qualified men and 
women they will need—able and lively executives with trained 
minds and initiative, capable of seizing upon and developing a new 
idea or a promising new process. Even if the Universities succeed 
in turning out such executives, that is, of course, only a part of the 
problem. The process of making science play a more effective réle 
in industry is inevitably a slow one and is a problem reaching far 
beyond the University sphere. What is needed is an improve- 
ment in scientific education throughout the whole country, for 
we shall not have really efficient and scientific industries until an 
understanding of what science can do for industry, and of the 
necessary conditions to make a research department productive 
and helpful, has become disseminated throughout the whole 
organization, from the Board of Directors to the workmen at the 
bench. The problem is co-extensive, therefore, with the problem of 
national education. 


Towards the short-term problem, also, the principal contribu- 
tion which the Universities can make is towards the provision of 
properly qualified men and women, and to do this more effectively 
it will be of much value if those in Universities can be kept more 
closely in touch with the problems of industry than they have 
been. The technique of practical Engineering changes so rapidly 
that it will always be difficult for the University worker not to be- 
come quickly out of date. To my mind all teachers in the Engi- 
neering Faculties of our Universities should be encouraged to have 
their own contacts with local industries, either as consultants or 
through being engaged on experimental work which is of interest 
to firms in the neighborhood. There must, of course, be safe- 
guards, but these should not be hard to arrange, and I believe that 
the benefit to be derived from the scientific and technological teach- 
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ing at Universities would fully justify any necessary adjustments 
of the teaching timetable. 

You may perhaps be thinking that what I am advocating is far 
removed from the “pure research” for which some of our Universi- 
ties are famous and which we are told so often is their proper 
function. It is, of course, their proper function to pursue knowledge 
for its own sake, and there must be freedom to follow up new 
lines of research as new results suggest them; but this does not 
mean the University should not also be engaged upon research 
with a practical objective. Work of the most fundamental 
scientific importance is often that which has been thought of and 
carried out as part of a practical plan. To my mind there is often 
some degree of unreality in much that is said and written about 
“pure” and “‘applied” research. There is almost a suggestion that 
pure research is something which is intellectually on a higher 
level than the applied variety and that those engaged in it may be 
relied upon to produce a series of fully developed rabbits out of 
their scientific hats. It is true that the outcome may not be what 
was planned and that a chance observation may show the way to 
new fields of discovery, provided a genius is there to seize the 
opportunity. But following the work of genius which opens up a 
new line of inquiry, many lesser lights are needed by whom 
the pattern has to be filled in. There is a great amount of 
work to be done, and we need not enquire too closely whether it 
should be called “‘pure”’ or “‘applied”’ science. Freedom in plan- 
ning, and freedom in execution, are prerequisites of University re- 
search, but a fairly definite goal is no bad thing for the majority of 
us. As for the geniuses when they appear, they can be trusted to 
look after themselves. 

To summarize: I see the British Universities in the postwar 
period carrying on their traditional part in the intellectual life of 
the country in which, side by side with the advancement of knowl- 
edge, they provide the topmost rungs of the educational ladder. 
I see them providing informed and reasoned analyses and criti- 
cisms in the social and political sphere and working for a wider 
spread of understanding of world problems among the general 
public. In the postwar problem of re-establishing a productive 
peace-time industry their scientific and technical departments 
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must provide the basic information for the new developments that 
are waiting ’round the corner; and their medical faculties will take 
a leading part in the new wonders of curative medicine and in the 
new urge towards a better organization for public health. 


By A CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON TIMES 


Though the universities are outside the scope of the Education 
Bill, proposals for their reform are now being freely discussed. 
Every one acknowledges that after the war university education 
must be made available to all capable of profiting by it. What does 
this mean in terms of numbers, accommodation, and finance? No 
precise answer can be given, but in the opinion of both the British 
Association Committee on Post-War University Education and the 
Association of University Teachers there should be after the war an 
immediate increase of one-half in the number of students at the 
British universities; that is, 75,000 students instead of 50,000. 
This increase, sensational though it sounds, would barely bring the 
quantitative provision in England and Wales (Scotland is far 
better off) up to the average of that in the leading countries of the 
world before the war. In 1934, when the number of university 
students in Great Britain rose to a peak figure of 50,737, the pro- 
portion of inhabitants to each university student in 10 countries 
was as follows: 

United States, 125; Switzerland, 387; Scotland, 473; France, 
480; Sweden, 543; Holland, 579; Germany, 604; Italy, 808; 
(G. B., 885); Wales, 941; England, 1,013. 

Opinions are divided as to the most appropriate means of pro- 
viding additional accommodation. Enlargement of existing uni- 
versities, the foundation of new ones, elevation of the university 
colleges and of senior technical institutions to the rank of uni- 
versity, attachment of the teacher training colleges to the uni- 
versities—all these have been suggested. Whatever method is 
adopted is likely to be a combination of the above. 

It is agreed that a very large increase in university income will 
be necessary. This can be expected from one source only—public 
funds. Income from fees is likely to diminish, and little can be 
anticipated in the way of fresh endowments, the third main source 
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of university income. In 1938-39 the universities received £2,400,- 
402 from the Treasury and £605,957 from local authorities. There 
is a general demand that the Treasury grant be increased. The 
British Association Committee suggests it be at once doubled 
after the war. Sir Ernest Simon, chairman of the Council of Man- 
chester University, in ““The Development of British Universities,” 
recently published, proposes that it be doubled in the first year and 
quadrupled within five, and that in addition capital grants on the 
scale of £20,000,000 over 10 years be made. 

Such expenditure of public money inevitably raises the question 
of public control. Up to the present, as Sir Walter Moberly, 
chairman of the University Grants Committee, recently stated, 
though for the last 25 years about one-third of the total revenues 
of the British universities has been derived from direct Treasury 
grant, yet in no country probably have the universities been more 
free from any kind of State interference. 

If anything, this understates the freedom the universities enjoy. 
Almost all the public money allocated to them is made in block 
grants, paid every five years. These are made by the Treasury on 
the advice—“‘invariably accepted,” says Sir Walter Moberly—of 
the University Grants Committee. The members of this com- 
mittee, though appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, are 
(to quote Sir Walter again) ‘“‘almost all representative scholars and 
scientists whose background is academic and not governmental,” 
and who hold as sacred “‘the principle of university autonomy.” 
The present position is that “once a university has been informed 
of its allotment for the ensuing five years the responsibility for the 
use of the money rests entirely with the university itself.” Free- 
dom could hardly be more complete. 

But there is a growing feeling, not least in the universities them- 
selves, that the life and work of the universities should be more 
closely related to those of the nation as a whole; that there should 
be stronger links between the universities, the publicly-provided 
services of education and social welfare, and organized industry; 
and that some form of new machinery should be set up to further 
these ends. One proposal is to alter the constitution of the 
University Grants Committee, making it a committee of the Privy 
Council rather than of the Treasury, and to add to its strength by 
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supporting it with national advisory committees charged with the 
responsibility of advising on specific aspects of university life and 
work. 

This naturally opens up the questions of the function of the 
university and its place in the national life. To Mr. Bruce Truscot, 
author of “‘Red Brick University,” “the search after knowledge is 
the essential function of the university.”” He goes so far as to say 
that to the idea of a university only the “Fellows,” the researchers, 
are essential. There could perfectly well be a university which, 
like All Souls College, Oxford, had no undergraduates at all. Buta 
university without research would be nothing but a supersec- 
ondary school. 

This is perhaps an extreme view, but all opinion emphasizes the 
importance of research. The British Association Committee holds 
that “research no less than teaching is an essential part of the work 
of every university.”” Sir Ernest Simon, stressing the urgent need 
for more and better scientific research, says that while the bulk of 
the research must be done by industry, industrial research can 


never flourish unless the universities educate the necessary re- 
search workers, and themselves carry out fundamental research 
on an adequate scale. 


At the same time all agree that too much specialization exists 
at present. New degree courses are proposed to ensure one or two 
years of broad education, integrating natural science with the 
humanities, for all students. Particular attention, it is urged, 
should be devoted in these courses to the social sciences, the theory 
and practice of Government, and international affairs. The aim is 
to refute “the charge against the universities of neglecting the non- 
vocational education of citizens.” 

The handicaps under which the nonresidential student labors are 
generally recognized, and there is much support for the proposal 
that every undergraduate should spend at least one year in resi- 
dence. For this purpose amenities in halls of residence and stu- 
dents’ unions must be improved, maintenance allowances made ade- 
quate, and greater attention paid to the health of students. 
Teaching technique calls for drastic overhaul; in particular, it is 
urged that lectures be fewer, the seminar method more used, and 
tutorial superintendence so developed that every student’s work is 
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personally directed and supervised. This would mean weightier 
responsibilities and higher salaries for teaching staffs. 

At present there are no adequate contacts between the universi- 
ties in this country and those in the Dominions, the colonies, or 
foreign countries. Though the Rhodes Trust and other founda- 
tions have done great pioneering work there is still no national 
policy directed to the encouragement of Empire and foreign stu- 
dents to study in British universities, or of British students to 
study abroad. The Ministry of Labor scheme for further educa- 
tion and training for demobilised men and women is to include 
bursaries at Dominion universities. But this will not meet the real 
need, which is for a considerable permanent interchange of stu- 
dents and staff between the great universities of the world. The 
proposal of the British Association Committee that the Associa- 
tion of Professors and Lecturers of Allied Countries in Great 
Britain should add to its functions that of a World Council of 
Universities, devising and maintaining international contacts, 
deserves consideration. The Conference of Allied Ministers of 


Education could doubtless do much to further this proposal on 
the political level, and the British Council on the administrative. 


COLLEGE WOMEN STUDENTS HELP WIN 
THE WAR 


By HELEN POTTER 
Seton Hill College 


The call for workers to make the ammunition, planes, and ships 
to win the war has been heeded by young women in college. A 
survey of the summer work of students of Seton Hill College reveals 
that seventy per cent of the students in the sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes worked for pay between June and September, 
1944. Forty per cent were employed by concerns making war 
orders and others did work related to war contracts or per- 
formed essential civilian jobs which released men for war in- 
dustry and the armed services. In about half of these cases the 
work had a definite bearing on the student’s major field of study. 
Even where the work had no relation to the major field, the stu- 
dents felt that their college training had aided them in their sum- 
mer jobs. A number of students transferred an aptitude for ac- 
curacy and attention to detail which they had gained in the class- 
room to the jobs of testing and inspection of airplane and ship 
parts. Others worked in hospitals as dieticians and laboratory 
technicians where they directly utilized the skills which they were 
learning in college. Courses in merchandising, sociology, and 
psychology served as a foundation for those in retail selling. Col- 
lege mathematics, chemistry, and English were important to the 
students whose summer work was in the field of statistics, advertis- 
ing, and research. Students in all these types of employment and 
also many others, including waitresses, stenographers, and clerks, 
fortified their work with a good measure of common sense which 
had become more reliable because of rigorous college training and 
discipline which had developed latent powers of analysis and 
evaluation. 

The young women of Seton Hill College showed that they were 
not afraid to undertake difficult and uninteresting tasks. Although 
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they utilized the knowledge they had acquired in college, they did 
not assume to know it all. They recognized that their fellow 
workers could teach them. Even from the “girl’’ who had finished 
only six grades in school they humbly learned, as they realized 
that her fifteen years of experience had given her a competence in 
her work to be admired and emulated. 

These students worked because they were sincerely interested in 
alleviating the manpower shortage, in making their education more 
valuable through practical experience, in gaining vocational train- 
ing to enhance their job opportunities after graduation, and in 
earning money to defray some of the expenses of college. Half of 
the group also bought war bonds with part of their earnings. 

In evaluating the contribution these students made to the labor 
supply, their efficiency on the job should be taken into con- 
sideration and the alternative of an accelerated college course 
weighed. Ninety per cent of the students working in the summer 
had full time employment for an average duration of eleven 
weeks, with eighty-four per cent of these having no absences while 
on the job. These facts are indications of efficiency; if the stu- 
dents had worked for a shorter period, or if absenteeism had been 
greater, their seriousness of purpose and the extent of their contri- 
bution might have been questioned. The average weekly earnings 
of $26.00 is another indication of the student’s contribution to the 
organization for which she worked. The 91 per cent affirmative 
answer to the question: “Did you enjoy your work?” is also a sign 
of efficiency. If the students had been inefficient, a feeling of 
frustration would have prevented them from enjoying their work. 

If these students had accelerated their program of education by 
remaining in college during the summer, they would be able to 
enter the labor market one year earlier with a college degree. But 
the shortage of labor is likely more acute at present than it will be 
after these students have completed their training under the 
accelerated plan. By working during vacations the students are 
helping to relieve the labor shortage when the need is apparently 
the greatest. Moreover, the students gain more from their educa- 
tion when it is combined with practical experience, for sixty-four 
per cent of those answering the questionnaire said that their sum- 
mer work was helping them with their college courses. Some stu- 
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dents said that it made them more accurate and taught them to 
pay attention to details. Others said that it gave them a better 
understanding of the subject matter and practical importance of 
such courses as Economics, Psychology, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Nutrition, Biology, and Sociology. A number of students pointed 
out that their summer work had taught them the value of money. 
As a result of this newly acquired appreciation of the value of 
money they said that they were applying themselves more dili- 
gently to their studies in order to receive a greater return from 
the money spent on their education. Others learned the impor- 
tance of time. One student said: “I became so accustomed to mak- 
ing the minutes count on a piece work job last summer, that I now 
feel guilty when I waste a moment here at school.” In comment- 
ing upon her enjoyment of a repetitive factory job a sophomore 
said: “I discovered that drudgery is merely a state of mind. 
Whether a job is interesting or monotonous depends upon the 
manner in which it is performed. If a job is executed effectively 
and yet with the maximum saving of time and energy, it can truly 
become an art. Work is drudgery only when techniques and 
efficiency are disregarded and all attention is directed on the pay 
envelope.” The majority of those who worked felt that their work 
had made them more tolerant and understanding of people of 
different races, economic levels and educational backgrounds. Ina 
world which is suffering so severely from lack of such tolerance, it 
seems worth while that this understanding be gained as early as 
possible. Students who follow the accelerated plan and postpone 
this experience for two years become more set in their prejudices 
and learn lessons in tolerance less effectively than those who work 
during the summer. 

All the advantages which the Seton Hill College students felt 
they had gained from their summer work would have been sacri- 
ficed in an accelerated program of study. Furthermore, an ac- 
celerated course gives the students little time to reflect on what 
they have learned, whereas a program of summer work enables the 
students to re-enter the classroom with a new breadth of vision. 
The value which the students place on summer work serves as a 
suggestion to those who are laying educational plans for tomorrow. 
The opportunities for summer work or its equivalent should be 
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given to all college students of the future. A small minority of 
them in a few colleges has been enjoying the privilege of combin- 
ing education with an organized program of work since 1906 when 
Robert Clyde Gowdy inaugurated the plan of cooperative educa- 
tion at the University of Cincinnati. Others have always been suc- 
cessful in finding summer jobs, but the majority have received no 
work experience until after they have been graduated. In the 
future all colleges should utilize either the cooperative plan or a 
program of summer work. This necessitates gaining the coopera- 
tion of employers and building up and maintaining their confi- 
dence in the employability of college students. The employment 
record that Seton Hill College students and similar groups had last 
summer will help to bring about the full cooperation of employers 
in future programs of student employment. If periods of full-time 
employment are combined with a college education, production 
must be sufficiently high to absorb this additional supply of labor. 
The effectiveness of such a program will depend upon the ability of 
society to maintain a high level of production and employment. 

A successful combination of practical experience and college 
studies should eliminate the problem of college graduates without 
jobs for want of experience. Moreover, it should lead to the dis- 
appearance of the college snob who is always a misfit in industry. 

The foregoing conclusions were deduced from a survey of seventy- 
five per cent of the sophomores, juniors, and seniors in a Catholic 
woman’s college which has an enrollment of 433 regular students. 
This sample, although small, represents Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews from twenty-three states, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and Canada. 
A survey of the summer work of Seton Hill College students 
during 1943 gave similar results. In comparing the two surveys 
it is found that a higher percentage of students worked during the 
summer of 1944 than 1943, but the average duration of work was 
less. 

The findings of both surveys are significant as they contradict 
a widespread belief that women college students desire only the 
glamorous jobs and make a poor adaptation in monotonous, repeti- 
tive types of employment. The findings are also of value in direct- 
ing the thinking of those who are laying plans for postwar educa- 
tion. 


TEACHING HISTORY IN AN ARMY 
COLLEGE PROGRAM!" 


By WINSTON B. THORSON 
Washington State College 


We who teach in the social sciences believe sincerely that broad 
popular study in our fields and the grasp of certain of their funda- 
mentals by an enlightened American people can contribute greatly 
to the solution of certain of our basic problems. We were greatly 
pleased then when the Army and the Navy found a place for the 
study of the oldest and most basic of the social sciences, namely, 
history, when they inaugurated their large scale training programs 
in the nation’s colleges. For the duration of an Army Air Forces 
college training program on this campus from March, 1943 to July, 
1944 I was associated with it as a history instructor. The Avia- 
tion Cadets in this program, aged 18 to 27, spent five months in 
their college training; they were then sent to pre-flight instruction 
at the Santa Ana Army Air Base, and then to advanced training 
bases for pilots, navigators, and bombardiers. A squadron of 240 
trainees “graduated” from the College each month, and a new 
complement of similar size began the work. The five squadrons 
(1200 men) present at all times made the detachment at Washing- 
ton State one of the largest in the country. During their five 
months’ residence, the men took five academic subjects—physics, 
mathematics, geography, English, and history—and received in- 
struction in medical aid and physical education, as well as a con- 
siderable amount of military training and indoctrination. Grades 
were recorded exactly as for civilian students, and it will be possible 
to apply credits earned in the academic subjects toward a college 
degree after the war. I believe that this and the other Army and 
Navy programs have wide implications for the future. An op- 


' For the viewpoints expressed in this article I take full responsibility, although 
some of them are shared by my colleagues in the Department of History at Wash- 
ington State College. 
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portunity was here offered for insight into the backgrounds and 
attitudes of the American soldier and for noting the working and 
the results of a large-scale and broad-based “‘mass education.” 
Likewise, many implications could be seen for the anticipated pro- 
gram of postwar veteran education and for the greater federal 
supervision over higher education which is probable then. 

It was obvious that the work in history in such a program could 
be made into the purest propaganda, and, on that score, some of us 
were at first uneasy. The title accorded our course, “History and 
Americanism,” was not reassuring. However, the arrival of the 
outline of the course, sent from the Army Air Forces Training 
Command Headquarters in Fort Worth, Texas, demonstrated that 
the material was to be of a scholarly nature and a very acceptable 
kind of indoctrination in democratic development, principles, and 
ideals. The work, it stated, was to be “built around the assump- 
tion that modern history is concerned with the following three 
major issues: 


a. The struggle within the nations to make political power 
responsible, by substituting democratic for autocratic government. 

b. The attempt to distribute more equitably the material 
means of life, and to promote equality of opportunity. 

c. The conflict between national power . . . and the demands 
of a civilized international community.” 


It seemed to us that this was an eminently satisfactory, liberal, 
and forward-looking basis for the study of recent history in this 
program. The subject material, which we were allowed to and 
did alter slightly to suit our purposes, was in three broad divisions: 
the growth of democracy in America and (more sketchily) in 
Europe and Asia; the background and the course of the present 
war; and postwar issues. The time allotted to the course—sixty 
classroom hours—was brief but adequate. 

We were as much concerned and not a little uncertain over the 
attitude of the soldier-students toward an academic subject such as 
history in an accelerated program of primarily technical training. 
Most of the men, in fact, were skeptical at the beginning. It was 
definitely not sufficient to ¢e// the men that it was important to re- 
consider once more the American democratic tradition, to be able 
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to follow the tangle of events which led to the outbreak of war, to 
grasp the broad strategy of the conflict, and to understand the 
issues involved. They had to be shown. While few of them be- 
lieved—logically enough—that history was as immediately im- 
portant to them as the several technical subjects they took, many 
at the close of the work were truly appreciative of its value. 


II 


Another concern of our staff at the inauguration of the program 
was the kind and degree of supervision of the academic instruction 
which would be exercised by the military. Generally, it can now 
be said that such supervision and direction was done intelli- 
gently, with a great deal of independence and with most decisions 
left to the academic staff. At first, to be sure, there was a promise 
»f something different: we were showered with charts and graphs 
on our soldier-students for which few of us found much use; we 


received directives from Army sources on how to teach (one such 
declared that there should be a definite change in classroom tech- 
nique “every three minutes’); there was some strong difference of 
opinion on the relative places of the academic and the military pro- 
grams operating concurrently on the campus, and (we felt) an 
underestimation by some of the Army officers of the fundamental 
position of the academic work here; and, finally, there was a great 
deal of instability in the working of the planned schedule. The 
demands of the military for rapid replacements at Santa Ana 
allowed many of the men to receive only a portion of the five 
months of college work and many less than the number of hours 
allotted in each subject (I once sent in “final” grades for a class 
which had had exactly ten hours of class work). 

As the first months passed, however, these dislocations were ad- 
justed: the charts and directives became fewer and finally vir- 
tually stopped, the proportionate emphasis on the military and on 
the academic elements of the work was determined, and real sta- 
bility in the schedule was obtained. The major credit for the 
successful solution of these and many other problems was due on 
this campus to the good sense and hard work of the office of the 
director of the war training program, which was staffed wholly by 
civilians of the College’s administrative and academic personnel. 
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The supervisor of academic instruction for this area—an Army 
major—assured us on several different occasions that our only real 
concern was to present a well-organized course carrying out the 
basic objectives, and that our judgment and experience should 
determine the scope of our presentation, our classroom techniques, 
our methods of testing and grading, and similar matters of detail. 
He even apologized mildly when an over-exuberant young officer 
attempted at a conference to tell a group of us what to teach, how 
to teach, what texts to use, what tests to give, and how to judge 
the success or failure of our efforts. 

A related feature which may be mentioned at this point is that 
the salaries paid instructors in the A.A.F. academic teaching here 
were wholly adequate and considerably above many collegiate 
levels. They allowed this college to draw teaching personnel from 
all parts of the country even though long tenure could not be 
promised. 


Ill 


An unending source of interest to us in the constant turnover 
of our students was their wide difference in background and ex- 
perience. Certainly the classes were representative; men from 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Minnesota, California, and Kansas sat side 
by side in the classroom. Boys of eighteen and nineteen away from 
home for the first time; men of twenty-five and twenty-six who 
had worked for years in shops and mines and factories; grammar- 
school, high-school, and college graduates—all might come to- 
gether in a single class. Sometimes this made for us a problem in 
determining the level of our presentation which was almost be- 
yond solution. Yet, in the speed and pressure of this program, it 
was by no means certain that those with the most formal education 
would do the best work. And there was one very definite demand 
upon the instructor, of which he was always conscious: there must 
be no “talking down,” no patronizing attitude on his part. The 
students were mature men doing a man’s job, and they expected 
to be recognized and treated as such. 


In some of the squadrons there were men who had been sent back 
trom battle zones—usually from the Pacific areas at this college 
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to be allowed the opportunity of working for A.A.F. commissions. 
I had one man who had been a flight officer in one of Doolittle’s 
bombers on the Tokyo raid, and one of the most moving accounts 
of actual combat which I have ever heard was given in the quiet, 
straightforward, unembellished words of a young soldier who re- 
luctantly agreed to tell us, during one class period, something of 
his six months on Guadalcanal. The men with service ribbons 
were among the most serious, the most courteous, and the most 
appreciative of my students. Trying to tell them ‘“‘the meaning 
of the war” was always a humbling experience. 

The operation of the highly accelerated war-training programs 
in American colleges has given rise to criticism of the “slow” pre- 
war pace of collegiate training with its four-year program, its 
fifteen-hour weekly load, its time for leisure, and its numerous 
vacations. Demands have been made that in the postwar period 
colleges be required to “do their job” more quickly. Little atten- 
tion, it seems, has been given to the kind of scholarship such an 
academic program would entail. The results obtained in this 
A.A.F. program bear directly on t)is point. 

The men in this program, when their military, physical, and 
flight training is included, had a class schedule of close to fifty 
hours of instruction per week. With full understanding of the 
need for speed which the war situation required and of the fact that 
scholarly attainment was not the primary aim of these men, | 
believe that the demands upon them have been too great to allow 
effective grasp of the material, intellectual “digestion,” and per- 
formance on the level of real scholarship. Generally speaking, the 
performance in my history classes, where some grasp of ideas and 
concepts as well as of events and personalities was required, was 
below that of a college freshman course. With strong incentive, 
greater maturity, and often considerable interest, the soldier- 
student had too heavy a program, too little time to read and think, 
too little opportunity to perfect the techniques of learning—in a 
word, he lacked that fundamentally necessary time and “leisure” 
which brings greater substance, understanding, and assimilation of 
academic material. Those who would “streamline” the postwar 
college program should be aware of this experience. It should 
serve as a warning against too great an acceleration. 
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IV 


Correspondents from the fighting fronts and reporters from 
camps within the United States have written that generally the one 
consuming desire of the American soldier is to get the war over and 
to get home and that he has little interest in the issues of the war 
and little concern with the postwar world. From my observation 
it would seem that the majority of the Army men receiving college 
training have exactly that same view. 


The men reacted quite differently to the three divisions of our 
course. They were usually intensely interested in the section on 
the immediate background of the war and the war itself; they re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the numerous short films on the war 
which were shown and they participated with interest in dis- 
cussions of current events, which by their questioning usually 
became a consideration of war strategy. However, the material 
on the development of America’s democratic institutions and tra- 
ditions, about which many of them were thoroughly uninformed, 
won from the majority of them a half-hearted response. It was 
something, they claimed, which they had had before in their early 
school years, which was “ancient history,” and for which they 
could discern little practical application. And finally, with some 
exceptions always, the men were least interested in the considera- 
tion of the meaning of the war and of the challenge of the postwar 
world. Many of them were cynical and skeptical and some ac- 
tually resented discussion of these matters: what concern could 
they be of theirs? weren’t they busy fighting the war? wouldn’t the 
“politicians” settle the whole thing to suit themselves anyway? 
Sometimes in these discussions the misinformation, the prejudices, 
the intolerance, and the bigotry—anti-Russian, anti-British, anti- 
liberal, anti-labor, anti-Semitic, and anti-Negro sentiments— 
prevalent in many American communities were loudly and vigor- 
ously voiced. To try to instill an honest appraisal and apprecia- 
tion of the debt we owe our great fighting allies, of the need for 
postwar international organization, of the fundamental soundness 
of the democratic tradition, of the ability of an enlightened 
American public to determine its destiny, was the hardest work I 
have ever done in a classroom. The results of my labor, I fear, 
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were not great. Some few were probably convinced, but the ma- 
jority undoubtedly left the classes with the same cynicism, the 
same prejudices, and the same assuredness they had had before. 
A few hours of classroom discussion could hardly eradicate atti 
tudes ingrained since childhood. 

There was one plausible defense for the men on this score which 
was put up by one of their number. When I chided one class for 
its apparent lack of concern over the fundamental issues of the war 
in which they were participating, one of the men spoke up heat- 
edly. He asked how it was possible for the men in uniform to be 
clear in their minds on this vital matter when there is only confu- 
sion and uncertainty among the leaders of the country and among 
civilians generally. That, indeed, was a fair question, but, 
of course, it did not explain or excuse the lack of interest or con- 


cern demonstrated by so many. 
In spite of these limited results in the area of ideas and ideals, | 


feel that the history work accomplished a good deal for the men 
in the program in expanding their information and knowledge 
about American and world affairs, and I feel that without question 
more could have been done if the emergency had not forced such 
an intense and accelerated pace. I commend the reasonableness 
and good sense of the directors of the program—military and 
civilian alike—in leaving so much to the decision of the various 
schools, the separate departments, and the individual instructors. 


ON JUDGMENT AND GRADES 


By ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


“Woe be to him when he first begins to think what others say 
of him.”—nazuitr. 


“Teaching,” writes Mr. Edward C. McDonagh, in the Feb- 
ruary, 1944 issue of this Budletin, “is a noble calling, and should be 
considered at least one of the important factors in the evaluation 
of a professor’s services to the college.”” We can all agree with 
him when he points out “that the students are the primary concern 
of education and that their best interests should be considered of 
paramount importance,” but some of us will differ from him pro- 
foundly when he advocates the grading of professors by students— 
especially if such grading is carried on with the approval, not to 
say cooperation, of the administration. 

Not every student is in a position to recognize what his “best 
interests” are; not every student is able to regard his courses, or 
his teachers, with the objectivity necessary for impartiality in his 
judgment; not every student can have the perspective essential 
for clear comprehension of aims and methods; and no student can 
appraise the value which he will ultimately derive from his work. 

Grades are an unfortunate necessity, not wholly acceptable to 
colleges or to teachers; but no satisfactory substitute has been 
found for them; in the last analysis they represent the teacher’s 
opinion of the student’s work; and it has been suggested that the 
fewer divisions we have, the more accurate such opinion is likely 
to be. Most teachers recognize “‘honor,” “pass,” and “failure”; 
when distinctions are made between “‘honors” and “high honors,” 
or “pass” and “low pass,” divergencies creep in. One is not al- 
ways sure of the value of a letter: a “B” in one institution may be 
an “A” (or even a “C’’) in another; the “B”’ of a freshman is not 
that of a senior or a graduate student; a “B” from one instructor 
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may not be like that from another. But some kind of standard 


must be established; we cannot ask the students to think, and 
A” because they say they have thought, 


then give them all an 
without some evidence of the quality of their thinking. 

Grades are the basis of scholarships, distinctions, membership 
in “honor” societies—but are they more than a suggestion of 
future success in life? Does getting a degree with honors auto- 
matically provide health, wealth, happiness, fame? Are good 
students preferred for positions in the active world? We may get 
an interesting sidelight from Newsweek for June 19, 1944, where 
“Industry Tells the Campus” furnishes food for thought: 


If you’re a regular guy on the campus, if you’re a halfback, a 
fraternity man, or a class president, you'll get the job. High 
marks are all right if you can take them in stride, but as qualifica- 
tion for postwar employment they may even be regarded as “‘a 
compensation for lack of social development.” 

These are not theoretical dicta from university psychological 
labs. They are the considered statements of men who are going 
to hire our college graduates. Presumably they know what they 
like. 

Three months ago a dozen representatives from the nation’s 
largest corporations consulted with Prof. Frank S. Endicott, 
director of placement at Northwestern University, to help him 
prepare a survey on industrial standards in employing graduates. 
Returns came in last week from the department heads and 
personnel officers of more than 70 major companies. They agreed 
generally that the most important qualifications are (1) effective 
personality, (2) participation in campus activities, and (3) high 
grades. 

Personality. Employers looked first for the ability to work 
coéperatively with people, the knack of meeting and talking to 
people easily, and attractiveness in appearance and dress. Seventy 
per cent preferred graduates who had worked at part-time jobs 
in college. ‘“‘We find they have been willing to work harder. 
They realize the value of money, have taken their education 
more seriously, have developed greater qualities of initiative and 
responsibility.” 

Activities. Students with extracurricular experience “become 
the leaders and junior executives in industry.”” They ‘‘cooperate”’; 
they do not allow themselves to become “pigeonholed.’’ Some 
businessmen pointed out that such activity could be overdone; 
on the other hand few thought extra-curricular work undesirable 
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Grades. Only one-fifth of the corporations responding said 
high grades were essential. (Exceptions were for technical and 
scientific jobs requiring detailed command of a subject.) Most 
of the others agreed that the ideal graduate balances scholastic 
achievement and personality. One declared: ‘Frankly, we are 
‘scared’ of a person who has nothing but marks to offer.”” They 
deplored the neglect of fundamentals in the effort to specialize. 
“Give us a well-grounded chemical engineer and we will give 
him the specialization he needs after he gets here.” 

Asked for specific suggestions on personnel training, the ma- 
jority urged the cooperative plan (hemation academic and in- 
dustrial work), emphasis on broad education, addresses by busi- 
ness leaders, stressing of “utilitarian English,” and summer em- 
ployment of professors in commerce and industry. 

Summing up, Professor Endicott pointed out that the average 
campus is organized around classes, textbooks, and courses— 
none of which conspicuously develops personality. He conceded 
the difficulty but considered it necessary to persuade professors 
to recommend to their students more extracurricular activity. 

Approaching the same problem from another angle, the National 
Self-Government Committee reported on a survey of 470 schools. 
Result: Interference by over-zealous teachers and principals 
discourages student activities. They “virtually challenge the 
students to try to do anything.” 


The corporations do not advocate the abolition of the curriculum 
in favor of the extra-curricular, nor do they forget that, without a 
curriculum, there could be no extra-curricular activity. The value 
of such activities is hinted at in ““A Comment on ‘A College Degree 
in One Year,’ ” (School and Society, June 17, 1944, p. 429). There 
is a difference between a correspondence course, or a course given 
over the radio, and a “college education”; the latter is not com- 
plete without contemporaries of the undergraduate, who “give 
grades” (in their way) to their fellow-students. Would Mr. Mc- 
Donagh extend this prerogative, and start a “Tap Day” for 
teachers? 


II 


Even the businessmen will admit that everyone is graded all 
through life. Appreciation, promotion, fame, influence, wealth— 
success however it be measured—are all a kind of mark. But who 
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gives these grades? When a politician runs for office, he seeks the 
good opinion of his constituency—a high mark. If a teacher’s 
position depended on the good opinion of his students, he would be 
strongly tempted to ape the politician’s method of getting votes, 
and his professional standards might suffer. 


Distress’d alike, the statesman and the wit, 
When one a Borough courts, and one the Pit. 


The teacher cannot escape such judgment as is reflected in the 
number of students in his course, though this does not always 
throw light on its value; he has to accept student gossip, and in 
some places undergo a student evaluation in the college paper. 
As long as such judgments partake of the informal, unofficial, or 
frankly prejudiced comment of the campus, they are recognized 
for what they are; when the administration encourages such 
comments, they become official; when the president bases his 
judgment of a teacher on them, they become dangerous. 


“This night our wit,” the pert apprentice cries, 
“Lies at my feet; I hiss him, and he dies.” 
> 


Even if safeguards are introduced—such as the elimination of the 
poor student, the prejudiced (if he can be recognized), the syco- 
phant, or the student who thinks that adverse criticism is de- 
manded, and so manufactures it—the interpretation of the judg- 
ments is difficult. And, as in the “outside world,” it is not always 
fair. 

If a course condemned by one student might be extremely valu- 
able for another, it does not follow that even the “median thought” 
of all students would prove a good guide for prospective electors. 
There are few courses from which a student cannot gain something; 
his benefit will depend directly on his contribution to the course— 
on the amount of work he puts into it. One cannot get something 
for nothing. ‘The earnest college instructor sees himself as a 
guide to students’ thinking rather than as a giver of truth alone,” 
remarks Mr. Douglas E. Lawson, in the same number of the 
Bulletin (February, 1944); and if a student wants to have facts 
poured into him, so that he can memorize them, repeat them more 
or less accurately on the examination, get a good mark, make Phi 
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Beta Kappa—he can (if the teacher does not do what he desires) 
turn in an adverse report on the course—denouncing the teacher 
as people were denounced in revolutionary France and Nazi Ger- 
many—even eliminating the teacher, just because the latter tried 
to guide his thinking. The exhibitionist professor, Mr. Lawson 
observes, ‘“‘may entertain; his classes may be popular; but after a 
few years he has worn thin the bright mask....””. There will always 
be thoughtless students who will mark him high, however; and 
succeeding classes will fail to see how thin the mask is getting. 
“The sincere college instructor avoids sensationalism,” notes Mr. 
Lawson; and the seeker for popularity should take this to heart. 


“Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making,” and so 
can change, as we grow. If all opinions are stages on the road to 
truth, as Stevenson maintains, it must follow that no student 
opinion—favorable or unfavorable—is permanent. Nor should 
it be, if the student is to develop. I can remember an old school- 
teacher—a strict disciplinarian—who frightened the boys so that 
no one dared enter his classroom without having got his lesson, no 
matter what other tasks went by the board. We hated him, and had 
no good word to say for him; but when we got to college, he 
was the one we invited to dine with us. He became a lifelong 
friend—and yet, had we been asked our opinion of him while we 
were in school, we should have damned him with pleasure. 

Mr. Roundabout, in “On a Chalkmark on the Door,” has some- 
thing to say about the relations between schoolboys and masters— 
and between Tom Bowling and Admiral Nelsen, K.C.B. To ask 
a crew to pass judgment on the admiral would be. . . not far from 
bolshevism. When our army asks the soldiers to make anonymous 
criticisms of its officers, can it be surprised to get a lot of oppro- 
brious epithets? No proof of the justice of these is demanded, and 
one may question the value of the comments. The Bab Ballads 
and H.M.S. Pinafore treat a delicate subject delicately. “‘Do you 
suppose Tom is perfectly frank, familiar, and above-board in his 
conversations with Admiral Nelson?” is Thackeray’s pertinent 
question. 

Perhaps in Mr. Roundabout’s England, the relation between 


* 
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student and teacher was not that between the American pupil and 
pedagogue in our time. We are surely not dictators—above all, 
not in the “progressive” schools. We may tell our students that 
we do not “give” grades—we only indicate them—and some of us 
do that apologetically. We certainly do not stand over our stu- 
dents with birch rods; but there are those of us who feel that age, 
experience, perspective, and study give teachers a superiority over 
their students which entitles them to judge the work done, perhaps 
on a sounder basis than the undergraduates (with all respect due 
to Mr. McDonagh) can grade instructors. “You get truth 
habitually from equals only,” notes Thackeray, explaining the 
code of the English schoolboy; and if Mr. McDonagh considers 
that the students are the teachers’ equals, he questions his own 
raison d’éire. Rightly or wrongly, we assume that the teachers 
are superior to the students; they have sympathy, but also fair- 
ness; they have judgment and a sense of proportion; maturity, 
the fruit of their training—not only knowledge but also wisdom— 


and, one may hope, are better fitted to assess accomplishment than 
are their pupils. 


I have recently heard a story about a distinguished teacher of 
sociology who, at the end of his course, asked the students be- 
lieving in God to raise their hands. One out of fifteen dared to. 
A colleague, hearing this, remarked that if the teacher thought 
that all the other fourteen were carried away by his instruction, he 
was very naive. One has the feeling that any administrator who 
relies entirely on student judgment is naive, and would do his in- 
stitution little good. 


IV 


The teacher who wants the student to give him helpful criticism 
—and this is one of the chief arguments for student appraisal—can 
easily ask some of his outstanding pupils for suggestions, quietly 
and unobtrusively. Valuable hints can surely be got in this way; 
without catering to the undergraduates, and without pressure from 
the administration, the serious teacher, who knows how he wants to 
give his course, can measure its success. As we advocate “the 
severest standards of achievement,” we recognize the diffi- 
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culty of appraising them. Can an older teacher, visiting the classes 
of younger colleagues, always give helpful suggestions? Are the 
younger teachers always willing to accept such as may be offered? 
Is there never any professional jealousy or rivalry? If it is hard 
to have a young teacher’s work judged by his superiors, will the 
judgment by students be surer? The Annual Report of Com- 
mittee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure (also in the February, 
1944 Bulletin), tells us that when the issue of effective teaching is 
raised, “the tests are often confused and unformulated, and the 
method of their application exceedingly irresponsible or careless.” 
The last two adjectives (and perhaps “prejudiced” might be 
added) surely apply to most student judgment, favorable or un- 
favorable. The same report points out that “the professor does 
not have to prove that he should not be dismissed; the institution 
has to prove that he should.” And can it do that on the basis 
of student opinion? 

If student opinion is canvassed, notes the same report, it must 
be done ‘‘on a wide enough scale to make it typical and under such 
routine circumstances as to remove the possibility of excited 
partisanship. Nor is undergraduate opinion all. In retrospect 
mature alumni frequently express judgments quite different from 
those playfully uttered during their ‘bright college years.’”” And 
the administration which is concerned with the judgment on its 
faculty (in the appointment of which it has had at least a hand) 
cannot ignore alumni opinion—which certainly has no axe to 
grind. President Neilson once said that there was no teacher so 
bad that he could not find supporters, and no teacher so good that 
he would not have detractors. Surely special attention should not 
be paid to the opinion of any one student. If, as Mr. Lawson aptly 
remarks, “it is dangerous to give certain tools to a child until that 
child has sufficiently matured to distinguish between their con- 
structive and their destructive uses,” we should be certain that the 
undergraduate is mature enough for the responsibilities some would 
put upon him. Youth is, in the main, more prone to destroy than 
to construct—or to destroy that it may construct on its own lines. 

It has been suggested that discussion of instructors disrupts the 
student body by taking the undergraduates’ minds away from 
their work. The students will be led to talk about their teachers 
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rather than the subject-matter of their courses—and do this more 
than casually if their opinion is to be asked for by the administra- 
ton. The “machinery”’ necessary to gather their opinion will add 
to an already over-mechanized educational system. The son or 
nephew of a teacher will, perhaps, find himself in a difficult posi- 
tion, and, like a juryman, seek to be excused from passing a judg- 
ment which might be assumed to be prejudiced, however honest 
it really is. (The teacher also has his problems when a relative 
appears in his course—and many mark him a little harder, so as to 
avoid charges of favoritism.) 

So many allowances have to be made in appraising student 
judgment that one wonders whether it is worth the effort. Some 
students are critical of “snap” courses—others of difficult ones. 
Many are unwilling to rate instructors at all. Whether a student’s 
frank reaction to his courses, formally expressed at the desire of 
the administration, would improve the teacher-student relation 
might be debated; surely no one claims that all problems would be 
solved by these means. If a student has a valid complaint to 
make, he can go to the teacher—or even to the administration— 
without filling in a questionnaire, or putting the administration 
in the position of seeming to “snoop.” 

Interviews or questionnaires sponsored by the administration— 
of the college or department—can hardly be expected to be gener- 
ally popular with teachers; and one might question how such a 
procedure fits the American “‘way of life.” Perhaps the teacher is 
not in the position of a commanding officer, watched and judged 
by his subordinates; but if he and his students are fellow-workers 
in the vineyard, can there be complete equality between them? 
The older helps the younger, even in the graduate school; if the 
older felt that he was controlled by the younger, he would be aware 
of suggestions of an undemocratic tyranny. A clean bill of health 
given by the Gestapo or Ogpu-hardly proves independence of the 
individual reported on, or contributes to democracy. 


One may question whether it is true that “‘most of the argu- 
ments offered in defense of grading students apply equally well to 
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the grading of teachers,” as Mr. McDonagh suggests. Is it true 
that (as “social psychologists inform us’’) the main reason most 
professors write articles is for professional recognition and status? 
(And, if it were, could the students award these distinctions?) 
One might think that a professor never had anything important or 
interesting to say—no vital discovery to impart. Would the “grad- 
ing of university professors by students . . . make for more objec- 
tivity regarding those teachers who ought to be raised in academic 
rank and salary”? Does the “busybody gain academically, finan- 
cially, and socially without contributing greatly to the betterment of 
his college or his students” because he spends his time making useful 
contactsinadministrative circles? Doestheinefficient teacher, doing 
“campus ‘busy work,’ ” make an impression on the administration, 
which cannot recognize the kind of person he is without student 
aid? And can the busybody always be spotted by the students? 
Would he not direct his attention to the undergraduates, if it be- 
came worth his while? Is the American college the rotten place 
Mr. McDonagh implies? If it is, should not the administration be 
subjected to a faculty vote on its competence, if not a student 
appreciation of its value? 

Do students register disapproval by failure to elect courses? 
and is failure to elect proof of such disapproval? Other courses, 
essential for the major, may conflict; no student can take all the 
courses he wants to; a hundred reasons lie behind the choices. I 
have known college presidents, who paid much attention to enroll- 
ments in courses, to ignore a drop in the voluntary attendance at 
the chapel exercises they conducted, even when it got almost to 
the vanishing point. It was, they thought, due to the Zeitgeist. 
And it probably was—but so might have been the enrollment in 
the courses the diminution of which they had noted. 

Mr. McDonagh says that “from a sociological standpoint it 
would be hard to find a social institution in which there is so little 
democracy as in our universities.”” Does he mean in the adminis- 
tration, or in the undergraduate life? Immediately after, he ob- 
serves: “‘College youth represent a select group, and studies in- 
dicate that the intelligence of the college student is probably 
higher than that of the average voter. Hence, it is not incon- 
ceivable that he would be wholly competent to grade his pro- 
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fessors.”” What is the relation between intelligence and voting? 
between intelligence and honesty? and what is the value of a vote 
in a nondemocratic institution? Are we to understand that an 
American college president is in the class of Hitler? that the faculty 
is completely cowed before him? that if the students could grade 
either with impunity they would no longer be cowed by both? How 
competent is the average German to grade the Fihrer? how com- 
petent would a professor be to grade the president, if his job de- 
pended on the grade? It is true that, in many places where stu- 
dent judgment is taken, it is not asked for until the final marks are 
in, with the supposition that it will be fair and unbiased when the 
student has nothing to gain or lose. One is tempted to hope that 
Mr. McDonagh wrote humorously, with his tongue in his cheek, 
and does not mean to be taken too seriously. It is perhaps 
fortunate that several antidotes to his article appeared in the same 
issue of the Bu/letin. 


VI 


Mr. McDonagh suggests further questions: Should the trusteés 
accept a faculty (not to mention a student) opinion of the ad- 
ministration? should the trustees accept the public opinion about 
themselves? And, if it is adverse, who should appoint the new 
trustees? Does not a kindred question face the United Nations 
when peace comes? An admirable article by Mr. William Hard, 
“American Internationalism,” in the Reader’s Digest for December 
1943, stresses the need for cooperation in the world. Our only 
practical system for peace (we talk as if the administration, 
faculty, and students were at war with one another!) would be a 
peace in which both sides recognize that each one’s gain helps the 
other. Are we not all, students, teachers, and administrators, 
citizens of the Republic of Letters and Sciences? Are we not 
above international—and interdepartmental—frontiers? Are we 
not opposed to officially sponsored spy-systems, however dis- 
guised? When a teacher who does his best is not adequate, we 
have other means than student ratings to discover it.? 


1The late Dean F. B. R. Hellems of the University of Colorado had much of 
value to say in his letter on “Estimating Teaching Efficiency,” published in the 
March, 1924 Builletin (Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 27-32), and reprinted in The King’s 
Market, Boulder, 1929. 
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Sir William Honeywood tells his nephew, the good-natured 
man, that “he who seeks only for applause from without, has all 
his happiness in another’s keeping,” and young Honeywood, as he 
promises to reform, acknowledges his errors: his vanity “‘in 
attempting to please all by fearing to offend any,” and his mean- 
ness “in approving folly lest fools should disapprove.” Let us 
hope that no American professor will be driven to vanity and 
meanness because of fear. If the faculty were a sort of Gestapo, 
it would not curry favor with its victims—if the Gestapo were 
dependent on the goodwill of its victims, it would not last long in 
power. Does Mr. McDonagh seek to turn the student-body into 
a Gestapo, to terrorize the faculty under the egis of a dictatorial 
administration, whose agent it is? 


The great, ’tis true, can charm th’ electing tribe, 
The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet, judged by those whose voices ne’er were sold, 
He feels no want of ill-persuading gold; 

But confident of praise, if praise be due, 

Trusts without fear to merit, and to you... . 
Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 


And be each critic the Good-Natured Man. 


The faculty of Smith College has recently appointed a com- 
mittee to study the question of student judgment and grading of 
the teachers, and it may come to some interesting conclusions.' 
Many years ago, at a college which shall be nameless, I witnessed 
two ill-advised attempts to sound out student opinion by officers 
of the administration or investigators who had the confidence of 
the administration.?, Some faculty members paid no attention 
to these surveys; others did; and instructors in sectioned courses 


1 The Smith College committee has recently made its report to the Faculty, which 
failed to approve a recommendation for administration-sponsored student question- 
naires on ihe value of courses and instructors. 

* One, apparently, was unintentional; the students were asked for comments 
at the end of a time-survey, and—to the surprise of the administration—gave 
comments on courses and instructors instead of on the survey. The comments 
might have been ignored, but were not. 

The undergraduate report on the “reading period” when it was first introduced 
at Harvard was an illuminating and valuable document. But it dealt with an 
educational principle, not individuals or courses. Important changes in metho 
resulted, and a distinct improvement in the plan was brought about. 
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were herded into a dean’s office to listen, as a group, to comments 
on the courses they gave. The first survey “‘lay in state,” as it 
were, open to examination by all the faculty—and there were 
teachers as much disturbed by the comments on their friends’ 
courses as on their own. I do not know how much attention the 
administration paid to these surveys, but a number of the faculty 
thought they were unfortunate. 

The late Professor Kittredge is reported to have said that he 
was the only man who knew how he wanted his course given. He 
was not concerned with criticisms in the college press or in the 
College Yard. No great teacher should be. But the converse does 
not always hold; not all teachers who disregard student opinion 
are great teachers. Some of us can pay attention to student com- 
ment—accepting or rejecting it as we see fit—without kowtowing 
to it, if the administration does the same. But if it becomes 
official, and the administration acts upon it blindly, American edu- 


cation is lost.! 


1 It is in the authoritarian aspect of student judgment that the chief danger 
lies. When the “‘necessary imperfections” of such ratings are recognized, the 
accumulation of them, even by the administration, can be a harmless game. The 
teacher must only to himself be true. Much valuable, if impersonal, information 
can be conveyed to the administration by a student curriculum committee. 


THE PROFESSOR LOOKS AT PATRIOTISM 
By FREDERIC HEIMBERGER 


Ohio State University 


AuTHoR’s Prerace: As the reader will soon discover, this 
brief article is merely an introduction to a very important problem 
now confronting American professors. It is intended only to 
provoke thought in other and better minds. 


Most university professors realize full well that, in the field of 
human relations, men are often influenced more by their cherished 
loyalties than by reasoned judgment. Rare is the teacher who 
has not felt at some time the puny weakness of his professed truth 
against the emotional force of an old allegiance. In such moments 
of discouragement the professor may be tempted to complain bit- 
terly about closed minds and to condemn all mass loyalties as un- 
conscionable prejudices impeding rational social progress. Yet he 
must not fall into this easy error, for countless advances made by 
men can be traced to the compulsion of enduring loyalties. There 
is, to be sure, real danger that an allegiance may become too fixed 
and resistant to necessary change—a dead hand reaching out of 
the past. But each loyalty must be judged on its own merits 
according to the balance it strikes between past and present. Does 
it enslave the minds of men to things as they once were and dull 
them to the need for reasonable change? Or does it relate them 
actively to things as they now are? 

Among all mass loyalties, patriotism now has unique impor- 
tance. Approaching even religion in strength and general accept- 
ance, it is certain to affect the attitudes of millions toward vital 
problems of world organization. If the prevailing concept of 
patriotism is static and limited in scope it may hinder a rational 
consideration of these problems or, possibly, delay tragically the 
development of necessary ways and means for social control be- 
yond the present national state system. But, with a better 
understanding and application of its basic principles, patriotism 
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might have just the opposite effect, urging men on to continuing 
realization of their high purpose to establish justice and security 
through concerted effort. In neither case can the professor stand 
by as an interested but inactive spectator. If patriotism is to bea 
hindrance to the rational solution of international problems, then 
he must speak out with honesty and courage. If, however, this 
strong loyalty has continuing validity and power to grow, then he 
should be equally ready to interpret it and to make the most of its 
compelling force. 

Above all, the professor must not repeat the mistakes of a few 
who, during the twenties and thirties, either hastily repudiated 
patriotism or treated it slightingly as little more than a sophomoric 
allegiance to the dying past. Their intentions were good, of 
course, for they sincerely believed that, at best, patriotism was a 
harmless relic or, at worst, a serious obstruction to intelligent 
social advancement. But, with scant effort to understand its 
fundamental principles, they carelessly tossed aside one of the most 
powerful of all loyalties and left little or nothing in its place. In 
so far as they were able to impart their shallow cynicism to their 
students, these few did more harm than good. 

It is sheer folly for the professor to repudiate or slight any strong 
and widely accepted loyalty until he is certain that it has become a 
liability. What about patriotism? Is he to pass hasty judgment 
upon a force that has lifted millions above concern for personal 
well-being, even to offering their lives in the larger interest of the 
community? Or shall he give it the attention it merits, trying to 
understand its true nature and, if possible, giving it wider meaning 
and increased vigor? Perhaps we have been so preoccupied with 
the surface features of patriotism that we have neglected rich but 
untapped resources lying deep in its basic principles. New em- 
phasis upon those principles might not only save a treasured 
loyalty but also continue and increase its incentive value. 


II 


Fortunately, the American concept of patriotism is not so fragile 
that it needs to be taken on faith alone. It is rugged enough to 
endure deep probing. Every patriot has the right, even the duty, 
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to find out what this loyalty demands of him—for tomorrow as well 
as today. Does it ask for constant vigilance against any suspected 
encroachment upon national “sovereignty”? Does it allow him to 
be acquiescent but inactive? Or does it command him to seek con- 
stantly for new and more extensive means for social betterment? 
To put it bluntly, the American needs to know whether his brand of 
patriotism prohibits, allows, or demands progress beyond the 
national state system. 

The heart of the problem lies in the patriot’s attitude toward his 
own national state. Must he follow the Mussolinian theory that 
the state is a being in itself, one existing apart from and above 
modification by any living generation? If so, then progress be- 
yond the present system is incompatible with his loyalty. It is 
equally incompatible if he agrees with Hitler that the state is only 
a means—a “‘vessel” rather than its “‘content”—but a means to a 
distinctly limited end. For the basic purpose of the Hitlerian 
state is to protect and assert the supremacy of one people among 
many. It can never work with other states on the basis of equal- 
ity nor can it accept mutually binding obligations, for either would 
deny the cardinal principle of a superior people. 

Close examination reveals, however, that neither limitation can 
be found in the American concept of the state. We look upon 
our state as a fellowship born of desire to work together in the 
common interest. Moreover, it is a fellowship susceptible to full 
control or even modification by the living generation. One bit of 
tangible evidence is the fact that, with a single exception,’ its 
organic law has been left open to unlimited change. And 
it has been an expanding fellowship, one that has grown both in 
extent and in purposes to be sce¥éd. But our loyalty has not been 
diminished one whit by change. We make no distinction between 
old and new because American patriotism does not demand that we 
of today, any more than our revolutionary predecessors, must be 
forever bound by the patterns of the past. 

Nor is the American state a means to restricted ends. Through 
it we have sought to realize purposes that are as broad as humanity 
itself—too broad, in fact, to be limited in space or time by national 


1“ |. That no State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.”"—Article V, Constitution of the United States. 
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frontiers or national histories. Through our fellowship we have 
worked together to establish justice under law, to protect the indi- 
vidual and his rights, to care for the weak and helpless, to foster 
education and the arts, and to advance standards of physical well- 


being. We have sought these blessings for ourselves, of course, 
but there is nothing exclusive about the purposes our state has 
been made to serve. We deny to no other people or race their 
equal right to seek the same goals. In fact, we have openly en- 
couraged others to follow our example and use our methods. True 
enough, there have been some among us who, like Nazis, would 
limit the full advantage of our fellowship to a chosen race. But, 
as a whole people, we have formally repudiated any intent to use 
the state for a racially limited purpose by striking all discrimina- 
tory references from our Constitution. The ideal is clear and the 
American concept of the state is not to be judged by the failure of 
some to honor it. 

However, no professor will be satisfied with the negative conclu- 
sion that American patriotism does not hinder progress by binding 
men to an unchanging state, or even to one that is exclusive in pur- 
pose. He needs to know what patriotism demands, as well as 
what it permits. He asks whether it can have any future value as 
a force compelling men to press forward in their struggle for a 
better world. Here is a loyalty whose power has been clearly 
demonstrated in the past. Must it now be placed on the retired 
list with the well-earned title Emeritus? Or, if properly under- 
stood and interpreted, can its basic principles be made to serve the 
future even better than the past? 

The answer lies in whether or not loyalty to the principle of 
concerted effort can possibly be confined within the limits of a 
national state. Up to now this state has been the largest and most 
effective means for the attainment of broadly human goals. But, 
since it is a means and not an end in itself, the American patriot 
must have a still higher devotion to the purposes it has been made 
toserve. And, with all regard for the truly great accomplishments 
of his national state, any man who understands the real nature of 
American patriotism has no choice but to seek earnestly for ways 
to improve or supplement it. Only thus can he remain true to 
his highest loyalty. 
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There is no need to labor the point that the national state alone 
now falls short of being an adequate means for the attainment of 
our goals—even the purely selfish ones for that matter. No 
longer can any single state, however powerful, assure to its people 
a reasonable degree of security and well-being. It is even doubtful 
whether any one state can now guarantee its own future existence. 
The scientists and technicians have seen to that. New and more 
extensive agencies for concerted effort and social control are 
essential if we really mean to give added substance to our professed 
ideals. And the American patriot can never be content with 
merely raising no objection to their development. He must now 
serve his higher loyalty by seeking actively for institutional prog- 
ress. This does not require him to repudiate his national state in 
favor of some new world order which is to spring miraculously into 
full being. The present usefulness of the national state is not to be 
diminished. Instead, it is to be increased and even preserved 
through the development of supplementary institutions designed 
to meet the new needs of a new day. 


Regarded in this light, American patriotism is not a dead hand to 
be thrust aside impatiently because it impedes intelligent social 
progress. Properly understood, it has power to grow in vigor and 
meaning. Some may say that this is not patriotism at all, but an 
entirely new or “foreign”? loyalty—for the very word implies a 
limitation to the fatherland. But it is really the logical develop- 
ment of the same fundamental loyalty. Or, to put it another way, 
patriotism is the contemporary manifestation of a long-abiding 
devotion to the broad principle of making common cause of the 
common good. This devotion, best served in recent generations 
by the national state, now demands that we continue to go forward. 


But this kind of dynamic loyalty depends upon a clearer under- 
standing of the true nature of American patriotism, and that will 
not come easily. Working toward it will be a challenging task for 
the university professor who, of all people, must be interested in its 
coming. Much is at stake for him because a rigid or limited con- 
cept of patriotism will surely hinder an intelligent approach to 
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many problems soon to be faced. And no one knows better than 
he the difficulties involved when the need for reasonable change 
comes into conflict with a sternly-defended loyalty. In this case 
there need be no conflict, for the underlying principles of patriotism 
will continue to serve men well if only they are properly inter- 
preted and fully understood. 


AREOPAGITICA, 1944 


By ERNEST A. STRATHMANN 
Pomona College 


In 1929, just about the time when the “talkies” were making 
themselves intelligible as well as audible, the Theatre Guild Maga- 
zine entered the debate over the extension of film censorship to the 
new talking pictures. Scattered through the April issue were ex- 
cerpts from John Milton’s Areopagitica, published (without a 
license) in November, 1644. A Guild editorial warned, somewhat 
extravagantly, that without Milton’s name after each quotation 
his radical sentiments might have been barred from the mails. 

A few years later, on February 10, 1936, Milton’s classic on free- 
dom of the press was invoked by the United States Supreme Court 
in a unanimous decision invalidating Huey Long’s tax on news- 
paper advertising. Justice Sutherland, who wrote the decision, 
reviewed the history of attempts by the British government, for 
more than a century preceding the adoption of our First Amend- 
ment, to control publication critical of the government. The 
Justice began his review with Milton’s “Appeal for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing.” 

And, to bring up to date a random selection of contemporary 
uses of Areopagitica, when the July Atlantic published the article 
by Robert Lasch which won the Freedom of the Press Award, an 
apt quotation from Milton was almost inevitable. On this ter- 
centenary, as on every anniversary for years past, Milton’s plea 
for an adult concept of virtue, for an unhampered quest for truth, 
and for freedom to make known the progress of the quest has been 
heard whenever men have addressed themselves to the issues which 
he defined for his age and ours. 

Perhaps more for our age than for his. An “Order for the 
Regulation of Printing,”’ passed by the Long Parliament on June 
14, 1643, had resulted in a tenfold increase in the licensing and 
registration of books. Milton’s scholarly protest, couched in the 
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dignified form of an address to the “Areopagus,” was one of many, 


and of the many one of the least effectual, if we may judge from 
the very few references to it in the quarter-century following pub- 
lication. The Licensing Act, haphazardly enforced, ran its course 
for fifty years and died a natural death. 


The truth is that Milton saw the Licensing Act not simply as an 
invasion of civil liberty or as an attack upon a bill of rights; he saw 
it as an affront to the moral integrity and intellectual freedom of a 
scholar and poet. This broad approach to the problem has made 
his work current today, when other discussions, perhaps more ger- 
mane to the debate of 1644, have perished. He does well his im- 
mediate job of attacking the ordinance: he discredits the lineage of 
the whole sorry business of licensing books; he lectures the reader 
patiently on the proper attitude towards books; he shows that the 
ordinance cannot attain the purpose for which it was framed; and 
he lists the harms that it will certainly produce. But the staying 
power of the essay lies in its vigor of spirit and phrase, in its per- 
ception of the nature of conflicts as old as history, and in its recog- 
nition of human strength and human weakness. 


Is a book banned in Boston? ‘“ ‘The punishing of wits enhances 
their authority,’ saith the Viscount St. Albans, ‘and a forbidden 
writing is thought to be a certain spark of truth that flies up in the 
faces of them who seek to tread it out.’”’ Is it not desirable to pro- 
tect the weak and incompetent? If “‘a fool will be a fool with the 
best book, yea or without book, there is no reason that we should 
deprive a wise man of any advantage to his wisdom, while we seek 
to restrain from a fool that which being restrained will be no hin- 
drance to his folly.” But what about a libelous book or pam- 
phlet? Let the fact of libel be condemned in open court, not in 
the private office of a licenser; he who writes stands “‘to the hazard 
of law and penalty.” If the reform of public morality is our object, 
then must we censor also music and the village fiddler, our habits 
of eating and drinking, and all public concourse. 


In short, the licensing of books “pulls along with it so many other 
kinds of licensing as will make us all both ridiculous and weary, 
and yet frustrate; but those unwritten, or at least unconstraining, 
laws of virtuous education, religious and civil nurture. . . will bear 
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chief sway in such matters as these, when all licensing will be easily 
eluded.... Here the great art lies, to discern in what the law is to 
bid restraint and punishment, and in what things persuasion only 
is to work.” 


II 


For Milton the solution of the problem lies partly in recognizing 
the nature of learning and of truth, but chiefly in understanding 
what virtue is. It is indeed of prime importance that church and 
state should have a vigilant eye on the behavior of books as well as 
of men. “For books are not absolutely dead things, but do con- 
tain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul whose 
progeny they are.... As good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; 
but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” The 


suppression of an entire edition “strikes at that ethereal and fifth 
essence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality rather 
than a life.” 


The process of reducing to paper the results of diligent study 
and meditation deserves something better than a bureaucrat’s 
casual decision to permit or to forbid publication. ‘When a man 
writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and deliberation 
to assist him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely 
consults and confers with his judicious friends; after all which 
done he takes himself to be informed in what he writes as well as 
any that writ before him.” If then he must “carry all his con- 
siderate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and expense of 
Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured licenser, perhaps 
much his younger, perhaps far his inferior in judgment, perhaps 
one who never knew the labor of book-writing . . . it cannot be but 
a dishonor and derogation of the author, to the book, to the privi- 
lege and dignity of learning.”” And who shall warrant the judgment 
of the licenser? ‘“‘ “The State, sir,’ replies the stationer, but has a 
quick return: “The State shall be my governors, but not my 


a 
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critics.’”” Soldiers who, at least for a time, suffered under the 
restrictions of Title V of the Soldiers’ Vote Act could echo a wry 
assent. 

However offensive a fettered press may be to those who value the 
generative power of great books and the intellectual independence 
of writers of books potentially great, the chief offense is to truth 
itself and the discovery of truth. Sects and schisms, if they result 
from free publication, are less dangerous than the starched con- 
formity which puts a Galileo in prison and makes a docile pupil, 
unquestioningly obedient to authority, a “heretic in the truth.” 
The religious context of Milton’s argument for independence in 
the search for truth is adaptable to the social and political problems 
of another day, no less than John Donne’s religious meditation 
which gave Hemingway a fine title for a novel about the Spanish 
Civil War. Even Milton’s sublime confidence that God is about 
to “reveal himself to his servants, and, as his manner is, first to 
his Englishmen” cannot dull the force of his logic about the con- 
duct of the search for truth. “Opinion in good men is but knowl- 
edge in the making.... A little generous prudence, a little for- 


bearance of one another, and some grain of charity might win all 
these diligences to join and unite in one general and brotherly 
search after truth; could we but forego this prelatical tradition of 
crowding free consciences and Christian liberties into canons and 
precepts of men.” The framers of postwar canons, the apostles 


> 


of “free enterprise,” and the prelates of labor might listen with 
profit to us all. For more active ends than the privileges of 
cloistered scholarship Milton makes his demand: “Give me 
liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties.” 

Such concepts of the nature of learning and of the quest for 
truth demand of the individual a responsibility which Milton 
knows as virtue, but “‘virtue” so close to its ancient meaning that 
one is tempted to write virtus. ‘They are not skilful considerers 
of human things who imagine to remove sin by removing the mat- 
ter of sin.... How much we thus expel of sin, so much we expel 
of virtue.” True virtue is choice, not prescribed by statute but 
guided by teaching. ‘God uses not to captivate [man] under a 
perpetual childhood of prescription, but trusts him with the gift 
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of reason to be his own chooser; there were but little work left for 
preaching, if law and compulsion should grow so fast upon those 
things which heretofore were governed only by exhortation.” One 
of the greatest uses of books is to gain that knowledge of error 
which is essential to the knowledge of good. The best-known sen- 
tence of Milton’s essay summarizes the doctrine in few words: 
“I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat.” 


Iil 


Milton’s individualist concept of the inseparability of virtue 
and liberty, a concept which makes itself felt in his poetry as well 
as in his political writings, may not apply without modification to 
a society more complex and more highly organized than his. Nor 
would we accept such anachronisms as the religio-political bias 
which led him to exclude Catholics from his plea for toleration. 
But in so far as every organization is ultimately dependent upon 
the impenetrable nucleus of the human spirit, Milton’s funda- 
mental ideas are still valid. The War sharpened our awareness of 
their validity, and that awareness, temporarily at least, resulted in 
something like national contrition. The rush to the mourners’ 
bench has slackened as our hides become safe again, but many of 
the mourners (and some yet too young to mourn) are still thought- 
ful. 

A soldier writes from England: “It seems apparent to me that 
the world and the nations of it can never be ethical and moral until 
the people of the nations are.” Writing in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Louis J. Halle, Jr., ponders “How High Will the Price 
Be?”’: “I do not think we shall make any improvement in our 
post-war lot unless we recognize that man generally deserves the 
fate that befalls him. This is a harsh saying, and unacceptable 
to those who believe that human virtue comes second. But the 
wisest men of all ages have consistently recognized that we must 
first improve our deserving if we wish to improve our lot.” Both 
the soldier and Mr. Halle are writing in the Miltonic tradition: 
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Reason in Man obscured, or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man, till then free... . 

Tyranny must be, 
Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse. 
Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong, 
But justice, and some fatal curse annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
Their inward lost. 


It would be idle to pretend that we could cure all ills by re- 
habilitating the doctrine of original sin. What Milton saw as 
necessary, and what he tried with human failing to perform, was to 
attain individually that sense of responsibility by which a man 
can serve without servitude. As he puts it in his essay Of Educa- 
tion, “I call, therefore, a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” 

Milton gave us weapons for the armory of freedom and self- 
government which three centuries have sharpened and resharp- 
ened. The weapons have not rusted in disuse. 


THE HUMANITIES IN PEACE AND WAR' 


By J. DUNCAN SPAETH 


Princeton University 


“In peace let the humanities fight for survival, but in war let the 
humanities hold their peace.” This was the reply of a scientist to 
a plea for the humanities made by one who recognizes the priority 
of the physical sciences in war, but was convinced that the human- 
ities must be drafted to prevent the fruits of victory from turning 
into dead-sea fruit. 

The eclipse of the humanities as a result of the mobilization of 
education for total war is but the culmination of tendencies and 
drifts that have long been operative, and is a symptom of the deep 
infection of our modern, and especially our western, world with a 
mechanistic and materialistic interpretation of the nature and 


source of power. It is the victory of the “law for thing”’ over the 
“law for man,” which Emerson warned against in his well-known 
lines: 


There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The one builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


This war is a catastrophic collision between the “law for man” and 
the “law for thing.” We are enrolled under the banner of the 
“law for man” to prevent a victory by powers who have con- 
temptuously repudiated that law. 

Science is organized knowledge of the “law for thing.” Effi- 
ciency results from the use of this knowledge. The humanities 
teach insight into the “law for man.” Enrichment of life and en- 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of the Classical Fournal (Vol. XX XIX, No. 4, 
January, 1944). 
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largement of spirit are the fruits of this insight. Science advances 
by experiment; the humanities build on experience. Science 
through controlled experiment creates the knowledge that is 
power; the humanities through controlled experience create the 
power that is character. They enrich the individual by the ex- 
perience of the race. This enrichment of personality by vicarious 
experience we name culture, and the arts that foster it we name 
liberal. It is interesting to note that we use the Greek word for 
“art,” réxvn, to designate scientific skills; and this usage has 
tended to sharpen the supposed opposition between institutes of 
technology and colleges of liberal arts as agencies of education. 

Now the business of a college or university is to foster both the 
physical sciences and the humanities, knowledge of the “law for 
thing” and insight into the “law for man.” It must promote re- 
search and advance scholarship in the physical sciences that deal 
with the natural world, and with man as conditioned by the world 
of things. But it must also keep open the lines of communication 
with the world of human experience in religion, art, and man’s 
memorable record of memorable experience, which is literature. 

The humanities look backward, the physical sciences look for- 
ward. The humanities, inspired as they are by the experience of 
the past, may degenerate into mere traditionalism unless the in- 
sights they transmit are tested and vitalized by fresh knowledge 
and new experience. The physical sciences, dedicated as they are 
to intellectual pioneering, may degenerate into mere experimental- 
ism unless ““The Mind in the Making” is guided by the intuitions of 
the mind that has discovered what is worth preserving from the 
experience of the past. 

Individuals and social groups are efficient in proportion to their 
mastery of the “law for thing.” But mere efficiency is insufficient. 
The humanities are the rudder and compass on the ship powered by 
the physical sciences. Idealism without efficiency is futile; but 
efficiency without idealism is fatal. 

The pure idealist ignores the “law for thing’; the mere realist 
ignores the “law for man.” As human beings we are subject to 
both laws, we belong to both worlds: the world of persons and the 
world of things, the world of mind and the world of matter, the 
world of spirits and the world of bodies, the world of sensation and 
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the world of intuition, the world of ideas and the world of atoms, the 
world of reason and the world of force, the world of faith and 
the world of fact. Both worlds exist and we exist in both; but to 
decide which world has priority, Aic labor, hoc opus est. 

In war, especially a mechanized war, the “law for thing’ de- 
mands priority. But the threat of war to the world of spirit is that 
it tends to make temporary priorities permanent. Yet the de- 
fenders of the ramparts of the spirit know that the power of the ideal 
outlasts the ideal of power, that “faith is an anvil that has outworn 
many hammers,”?! that the prophets and seers and poets, the cap- 
tains and leaders in the armies of the spirit, have access to sources 
of power beyond the reach of the organizers of force, and survive 
the latter. Though in the world subject to the ‘‘law for thing” we 
oppose force with force, let us beware of deceiving ourselves into a 
belief that ideas can be overcome by force. Ideas can be con- 
quered only by ideas. The martyrs succumbed, but their faith 
was triumphant. We praise but do not propose to practice mar- 
tyrdom; yet it remains true that the victory of our force can at 
best only clear the way for the victory of our faith. 

There is a widespread notion that the pursuit of the humanities 
in time of war weakens the fibre of military efficiency. Milton, 
England’s greatest humanist, did not hesitate to advocate the use 
of force against the forces of unreason. He makes Abdiel, the loyal 
angel, in taking up arms against Satan, say: 


Nor is it aught but just 
That he who in debate of truth hath won, 
Should win in arms, in both disputes alike 
Victor, though brutish that contest and foul 
When reason has to deal with force, yet so 
Most reason is that reason overcome. 


And[Milton, interrupting his pursuit of the humanities, and leaving 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies to embark in a troubled 
sea of noises and hoarse disputes, when his country’s freedom was 
at stake, urged his government to institute a system of education 
and{control that would “insure and harden our bodies by martial 


John Buchan, Pilgrim’s Way. 
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exercise to all warlike skill and performance,” but which should at 
the same time “adorn and make discreet our minds with eloquent 
and graceful incitements to the love and practice of justice, temper- 
ance and fortitude, instructing and bettering the nation, that the 
call of wisdom may be heard everywhere.” In other words, in a 
war for freedom both light and power are requisite; martial exer- 
cises for power, and the humanities for light. As is well known, 
his plan for a liberal education, “which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices both private and pub- 
lick of Peace and War,” provided for “martial exercises” —‘“‘the 
exercise which I commend first is the exact use of their weapon to 
guard and strike safely with edge or point” —as well as for “Lec- 
tures and precepts on heroic poems which will turn into a native 
and heroic valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 
wrong.” Contrasting the education of Spartan youth, as too mili- 
tary and not sufficiently liberal, with that of Athenian youth, as too 
liberal and not sufficiently military, he adds: ‘This institution of 
breeding which I here delineate, shall be equally good for peace and 
war.” 

In the present crisis, American colleges and universities have 
three possible choices: 

1. As standard-bearers of Reason they may conscientiously ob- 
ject to participation in a total war, in which the forces of reason 
capitulate to the reasons for force. This attitude, especially when 
buttressed by religious conviction, has the merit of consistency and 
moral courage. But at a time when the “law for man’”’ is threat- 
ened by totalitarian tyranny and scientific barbarism, institutions 
which adhere to it risk the charge of putting their private chastity 
of conscience above their public responsibility. 

2. They may decide to postpone liberal education for the 
“duration,” and mobilize all their resources for the immediate war 
needs, under government control with government subsidies. Un- 
fortunately, if you let the embers die out on the hearth, it is doubt- 
ful whether you can rekindle the flame: 


But once put out thy light 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. 
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3. They may support the government in its purpose to achieve 
victory in war as the immediate end, and as the prerequisite means 
to all other ends, at the same time insisting that such support is not 
only consistent with a continuation of liberal studies, but that 
loyalty to the professions they have made demands keeping alight 
the torch of the humanities in war as well as in peace. 

Today scientific studies have won the privileged position once 
afforded to the humanities, but both are necessary to a “complete 
and generous education.” In their recognition of humanism and 
science, liberal and technical pursuits, our colleges and universities 
reflect a peculiarly American trait, the response of the American 
temper to the “law for thing,” yet ever mindful of the “law for 
man.” Indeed, from the very beginning America has presented 
this twofold aspect—on the one hand the genius of practical utility, 
ingenuity in invention, contriving things that work, from roller- 
bearings to radar, inexhaustible energy and industry in mastering 
the “law for thing’; on the other hand, the genius of moral ideal- 
ism, religious ardor, though often darkened by bigotry and intoler- 
ance, yet faithful to the belief that holds “‘man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp,”’ the brave subordination of the “law for thing’”’ to 
the “law for man.” From the day of Edwards and Franklin to the 
days of Emerson and Edison this twofold orientation has char- 
acterized the American way of life. Whoever interprets the 
“American Spirit” in terms of one alone misinterprets it. Under 
the stress of total war the “law for thing” prevails, and there are 
those who welcome it as the tide in our affairs which taken at the 
flood leads on to fortune and the American century. But there 
are others for whom the current of American idealism is the gulf 
stream of our national life, whose current 


Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on, 


and who refuse to believe that the American dream will end in a 
nightmare of clashing imperialisms. 

Unfortunately, there is disabling division among the standard- 
bearers of the humanities in our midst. The Princeton University 
Press has recently published a notable series of lectures on “The 
Meaning of the Humanities,” a volume which includes the work of 
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such diverse critics as Edmund Wilson, Norman Foerster, John 
Crowe Ransome, and W. H. Auden—anti-romantic humanists who 
are still battling an obsolete “Return to Nature,” that has long 
since resulted in divorce, or lapsed into the deadly torpor of domes- 
ticity; scintillating leftists, who are still attacking the genteel tra- 
dition with the blunted weapons of Marxian dialectical material- 
ism; earnest but confused followers of T. S. Eliot, who are capti- 
vated by his poetry and critical acumen, but find it difficult to ac- 
cept his trinitarian dogma of royalism in politics, Anglo-Catholi- 
cism in religion, classicism in literature. Yet they are united in 
their appea! to Reason against Force, and together resort to the ar- 
senal of ideas in their joint effort to protect human values against 
the tyranny of things. The traditionalists are like the arm-chair 
admirals who pin their faith to the old battle-ships and dread- 
noughts that have decided the issues of war in the past. The 
modernists would win the battle of Reason against Force with the 
airplanes of contemporary ideas. And yet the admirals and the 
aviators have a common enemy, and can win only by mutual 
support. 

In the broader field of education the dispersal of energy is also 
evident If education means anything, it means faith in persons. 
Social institutions are made up of separate individuals, and educa- 
tion is directed to individuals. One of its aims is to make the indi- 
vidual capable of self-adjustment to the society in which he lives. 
But a higher aim is to make him capable of discovering the mean- 
ing and worth of life, his own and that of the social group of which 
heisa part. The “good life” is not a matter of social but of spirit- 
ual adjustment. The distinguishing characteristic of the spiritual 
aristocrat is that “his heart is set, not on the virtues that make 
survival possible but on those that make it worth while.” The 
Darwinian doctrine of the survival of the fittest has been respon- 
sible for much overemphasis on social adjustment in contemporary 
educational planning, and has made us forget that those whom the 
unanimous verdict of humanity has pronounced fit to survive, 
spiritually if not biologically, are the very ones who refused to 
“‘adjust” themselves to their time and social environment. A new 
and nonbiological definition of fitness for survival is needed. Our 

1W. A, Percy, Lanterns on the Levee. 
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educational leaders, instead of uniting in their common aim of 
fitting persons to survive in a world of things, quarrel and divide 
among themselves. The “progressives,” under the leadership of 
Professor Dewey, but without his philosophic poise, advise plung- 
ing youth into the swirling stream of things and, sink or swim, 
going with the stream. The traditionalists, with President 
Hutchins, of Chicago, advise practice in the filtered swimming-pool 
of neo-scholasticism before risking the plunge. But education is 
learning to swim. Solvitur natando! Is it not time for both the 
educational pioneers and the home-lovers for whom the humanities 
are “haunts of ancient peace” to turn some of the heat generated 
by their controversies into power directed toward a common end? 

Our victory in war is now the iinmediate and urgent prelude to 
our victory in peace, which to make secure the humanities must be 
requisitioned as freely and fully as the technical sciences have been 
requisitioned for war. This victory can be won only by the weap- 
ons of the spirit, and the ultimate and enduring arsenal of democ- 
racy is not the munition factory or the shipyard or the airplane 
plant, but the place where the weapons of the spirit are forged. 

When we remember what has happened to the German universi- 
ties and realize how these once-famous centers of learning and free 
research have been converted into agencies of propaganda for a 
political party that equates itself with the nation and tolerates no 
dissenters, we may well be concerned to keep alive in our institu- 
tions the spirit of the humanities, the only efficacious antidote to a 
narrow nationalism and cultural isolationism. The servant of the 
humanities is the pontifex maximus who builds bridges from the 
islands of self, individual and national, to the continent of human- 
ity. 

Standards of living are relative, and however important to the 
statesman concerned with the economic foundations of any political 
structure, they do not ultimately give dignity and worth to life. 
The collaboration between Great Britain and the United States, so 
essential to any durable structure of peace, cannot be confined to 
problems of economic and political stabilization without risk of un- 
due emphasis on inevitable conflicts of interest in these spheres, but 
must extend to a common effort toward the preservation of a com- 
mon culture that is threatened with total collapse in Europe. This 
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is now an imperative obligation and a debt we owe to our posterity, 
a debt which cannot be paid unless we draw on the reserve fund 
of the humanities. 

In basing an appeal for the cultivation of the humanities in war 
as well as in peace on such grounds, we are listening not to ancestral 
voices prophesying war, nor to false lullabies of appeasement, but 
to the morning reveille that ushers in the dawn of a better world, 
unshaken by wars that destroy in a night what industry and faith 
have built through centuries. We are not praising a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue that slinks out of the race unexercised and un- 
breathed, but answering a challenge to the positive activities of 
peaceful reconstruction, quickening us as citizens of a privileged 
land to do our part in “removing those things that are shaken, as 
of things that are made, that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.” 


METANOEITE—MATTHEW III, 2 


By LURLINE V. SIMPSON 
University of Washington 


The first dread which assailed the “humanists” as educational 
institutions followed governmental and industrial agencies into re- 
organization for war was that the liberal arts would become the 
victim of a pincers movement of the two more active arms, if they 
did not suffer destruction (or is “liquidation” the word?) by direct 
attack. Actually the danger, from intent at least, seems to have 
been exaggerated. The representatives of the liberal arts and 
humanities, heretofore content to dwell in the odor of sanctity, con- 
fident that their little leaven would somehow leaven the whole loaf, 
have suddenly become almost clamorously vocal. The fate of the 
humanities is feature material in all professional and educational 
periodicals. The reorganization of the liberal arts was the major 
concern of the American Council of Learned Societies, and the 
findings of its distinguished committee! compete with populariza- 
tions of the same theme? as best sellers. Finally, conferences on 
the humanities are materializing, as it were spontaneously in higher 
educational institutions in every section of the country. Nor are 
these manifestations due exclusively to interests of self-preserva- 
tion, or, as cynics might protest, of providing busy-work for idle 
minds. (Those who can, do; those who can’t, hold conferences.) 
On the contrary, support, and indeed demand, rally from un- 
expected and quite disinterested quarters. Sociologists and sci- 
entists, economists and engineers, alarmed at the threat of an 
education dominated by military regimentation or by a material- 
istic philosophy, have united to call on the humanists to assert 
themselves. 

Assuming the goodwill of such expressions, then, may we trace 

1 Liberal Education Re-examined, Greene, Fries, Wriston, and Dighton; Harpers, 
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the course of these investigations, as small committees or regional 
representatives, with intelligence and honest intent, obey the man- 
date to “re-evaluate the position of the liberal arts in democratic 
education.” 

The progress of the deliberations follows a constant pattern, 
and too frequently ends neatly impaled on one of several pegs. 
A preliminary survey of conditions engendering the meeting leads 
to, and may end with, definitions—of liberal, of arts, and, par- 
ticularly, of humanities. If agreement or a firm chairman settles 
or by-passes this difficulty, the discussion rises to empyrean 
platitudes on the values and contributions of liberal studies, and 
risks dissipation in this rarefied atmosphere. At this point, how- 
ever, there is usually an educational practitioner who demands 
specific recommendations, a “blue print.” The familiar criticism 
of the curriculum ensues, with claims, reasonable and fantastic, 
for subjects and courses, and the attendant evil of curricular log- 
rolling. 

This is the cue for the fearless radical. 

“We are hampered by traditional practices,” he declares. 
“Reform is prevented by requirements, credits, examinations, 
grades. Palliatives are inadequate. Partial measures are in- 
effectual. We must boldly resolve to raze the entire curricular 
structure and build anew.” 

At this stage the time allotted has usually expired, so the entire 
matter is intrusted to an interim committee; minutes containing 
appropriate resolutions are added to the archives of the university; 
and the conferees gratefully resume their familiar classroom ac- 
tivities. Ifa post-mortem of the conference is ever held, failure 
is quite generally admitted, and ascribed to the timidity of cur- 
riculum slaves who lack the courage to destroy existing con- 
ventions. 

One might engage in pleasant speculation as to the possible out- 
come had the nihilistic recommendations been acted upon, were 
it not for the fact that the experiment has been reported in Genesis 
VI, ss. Let us review the account. 

God had made man in his image and placed him in a world which 
was good; but the product had deteriorated. The Lord viewed 
the widespread corruption and depravity, and in his discourage- 
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ment decided that only drastic correctives would serve. He de- 
stroyed the entire population with the exception of one righteous 
family, and the experiment of human progress was resumed. But 
inherent imperfections reappeared, and the Creator himself real- 
ized that the violent treatment had availed nothing. He made 
the covenant of the rainbow, and man has been permitted to con- 
tinue an uninterrupted history of building his social structures 
on old foundations with existing materials. It is probable that 
the periodic demands of extremists to rewrite educational programs 
will enjoy no better fate; and the suspicion may be justified that 
such solutions, like other forms of suicide, are rather the fruit of 
cowardice than of courage. We too shall continue patiently and 
unheroically to build with materials at hand. 

Are conferences futile, then? 

The dissatisfaction and disappointment arising from all formu- 
lated “plans” result from the necessity of expressing the infinite 
in finite terms. Thought is boundless and free, but in order to 
be transmitted and applied it must be captured and fettered in 
combinations of twenty-six letters. We assume the concept of 
time as eternity, but utilize it in units of clock hours. Education 
is a subjective psychological experience, but must be described 
and recorded as the sum of requirements, assignments, courses, and 
credits. In fact, the attempted educational reforms publicized 
as most radical have been most prone to trust some easy quan- 
titative formula. The injunction to read one hundred great 
books (exactly one hundred!) is no less mechanistic than the re- 
quirement to earn “twenty credits in group I”; the “plan” in- 
volving equal division of college hours among academic courses, 
vocational instruction and work is a fair description of the program 
of most self-supporting students in unreformed institutions. Com- 
prehensive examinations and theses may be valuable means of 
broadening, correlating, and interpreting courses, and they may 
be administered and fulfilled as perfunctorily as any other require- 
ment. Progress toward the humane viewpoint can be fostered or 
retarded but not created or thwarted by mechanical devices. 

If description in news print is unsatisfactory, prescription by 
blue print must be more so. As democracy is not a constitution 
but a way of life, humanism is not a curriculum but a mode of 
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thought. Some curricula, like some constitutions, are more favor- 
able than others, and critical appraisal of subject matter and im- 
provement of techniques are a legitimate concern. But the prime 
essential is the inculcation and maintenance of the humane attitude. 

““Metanoette!”” Change your mind! 

Herein lies the proper function of the Humanities Conference. 
Repeated discussion by definition and diagnosis is not a rhetorical 
orgy of sentimental escapism, but a communion necessary to renew 
the spirit. As Antaeus had to touch the earth periodically to re- 
store his physical vigor, the humanist needs frequent contact with 
the sublime to vivify his faith in the enduring verities he is charged 
to impart. 

Humane education is an experience, not an acquisition, and 
humanistic teaching is a method, not a subject. Literature can be 
parsed or interpreted. Chemistry can be neutral or beneficial. 
Philosophy itself can be syllogistic or re-creative. Any subject 
may quite appropriately be static or dynamic depending on the 
method of presenting it and the purpose of applying it. Let us be 
discriminating in choosing the most effective tools of education; 
let us protect ourselves from oversimplified mechanisms which are 
inimical to the humane emphasis (objective tests and grade curves 
for example), but, primarily, let us “get a new mind.” 

Education is direct experience. In the formal sense it is di- 
rected experience. Beware that the directions obscure neither the 
route nor the goal. 

“‘Metanoette!” 


MR. POUND’S ESSAY—A COMMENTARY 


By HOWARD D. ROELOFS 
University of Cincinnati 


Roscoe Pound’s able and trenchant essay, “The Humanities in 
an Absolutist World,’”! is too good to be left asit stands. In analy- 
sis and destructive criticism it is conclusive. But its positive 
implications are in part confused and, because of that, they can 
be disastrously misleading. To clarify and develop some of the 
more important of these positive implications is the purpose of 
this commentary. 

Mr. Pound states the ideal of our dominant social philosophy 
in these terms: “The ideal is an undisturbed enjoyment of the 
means of satisfying material wants.’’* Let it be granted that to 
make this our supreme good is ruinous and debasing. Let it be 
granted further that Mr. Pound is correct when he contends that 
only to force can men appeal to solve their inevitable conflicts 
in the pursuit of such an ideal. Here is a great evil. What is 
the implied remedy? Obviously, the implied remedy is to aban- 
don that ideal and to choose another and a better. But this 
simple proposal overlooks a crucial difficulty. 

It has been well said that to make men better off is not to make 
men better. That is forgotten by many social reformers of our 
own day as of others. But the people who do not forget that do 
often forget something else. They forget that to make men less 
well off is also no assured method for making men better. The 
example of a St. Francis should not mislead our thinking. He 
embraced poverty, deliberately, knowing to what end he did it. 
That is far different from the poverty forced upon men, against 
which, because of their wives and children, they must strive, yet 
hopelessly. Such poverty does not make men good, even though 
some men can become good in spite of it. 


' Summer, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 203-216. 
* Idem, p. 207. 
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The crux of the matter is that material goods, even though they 
are only material, are still good. To make comfort one’s highest 
good is despicable; yet comfort is a good. To sacrifice liberty for 
security is to sell men’s birthright for a mess of pottage, yet 
security is a good. In fact, where there is no security, there can 
be no liberty. 

The moral problem that confronts us is not the simple one of 
ousting comfort and security as our supreme end in life. It is to 
displace them without losing them. Active concern for food and 
shelter, for education of one’s children and security for self and 
family, and even for some degree of comfort, is perfectly com- 
patible with devotion to justice, truth and the Kingdom of God. 
There is, of course, an element of risk in that combination. Suc- 
cess in obtaining material goods can bring the cares and riches 
which choke the soul. But asceticism, too, has its moral hazards, 
and so has poverty. Neither the exclusion of material goods, nor 
the coarse contempt of the materialist for God and the soul, but 
the right ordering of all these goods should be our aim. The very 
saints and angels, we are told, live in a city fairly flowing with 
milk and honey. 

In our complex and interdependent society it may be as neces- 
sary for government to assist men towards any or all of these 
goods, as to do what it now does towards providing good roads and 
schools. If a man is not going to work all by himself in a small 
business such as a one-man farm or a one-man shop, but looks for 
his livelihood to what is now called ‘‘a job,” I do not see how it is 
better or worse, an infringement or an enlargement of his liberty, 
to look to government rather than to private business, or to both, 
to help him to that job. But we should be clear as to what that 
help is to be. 

Such phrases as “business gives men jobs” and “let private 
industry provide men with work’’can become seriously mischievous. 
A job is not a gift. The capitalist is not the head of a family 
providing out of his private resources for numerous dependents. 
The phrase some firms still use, “help wanted,” taken literally, 
with none of the social status connotation that sometimes clings 
to the phrase “the help,” is a more accurate statement of the 
situation. The employer no more gives a man a job, than the 
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workman gives his labor and skill to the employer. Or, if you 
prefer, each gives to the other. What is false is that one does 
all the giving and the other receives. Management, labor, 
capital, each wants, that is, needs, the help of the other. But all 
three may need more help than even all three can provide. When 
industry is so complex and vast as it is today, a single new enter- 
prise may require thousands of skilled workers in a single place, 
and a single failure or shutdown may throw thousands out of work. 
Then, to keep the whole in balance and in operation, types of 
direction, incentive, and planning may be needed which associa- 
tions of managers, investors, workers, and finally government 
itself can best give. Here the common good must receive not 
merely indirect and eventual but direct and immediate considera- 
tion. That looks to many like a clear case for government 
participation in over-all industrial organization. I do not say 
myself that the case is conclusive. But certainly there is no 
intrinsic evil in such government action. To attempt to dispose 
of problems so concrete and so perplexing by innuendoes about 
“give-it-up” philosophies and the “omnicompetent”’ state is 
singularly unfortunate. 

All this is pretty elementary. But there are times when these 
elementary matters need elementary restatement. That is the 
case when, as now, we need to be as watchful of our apparent 
allies as of our foes. I am mot thinking of Russia and the war but 
of people here at home and of our domestic social and moral 
problems. Let me give examples. Better housing is an admir- 
able objective for public as well as private enterprise. But among 
those who work for that end there are those who really believe 
that when slums are cleared away and model community homes 
are built vice also is cleared away and the inhabitants of the new 
homes are at once newly-virtuous citizens. Few people will 
admit such a belief when stated thus plainly, but that is the way 
they act. It is not enough to see that those people are mistaken. 
It needs to be seen that they are a danger to the very cause they 
espouse. This applies particularly to those who, knowing pretty 
well what it can and cannot accomplish, are concerned with better 
housing. To this, I think, Mr. Pound would agree. But there 
are situations of another sort. 
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The disparagement of the humanities, the overwhelming 
attention given to social sciences and strictly utilitarian skills, 
now characteristic of our schools and colleges, is the evil Mr. Pound 
says it is. But not all who inveigh against this evil are true 
children of light. A snob can learn Latin and become more of a 
snob because now he knows a “dead” language. A man may have 
studied history, be a staunch advocate for the restoration of 
historical studies, and be one who cleverly exposes the futility of 
courses in “current events.”” Yet this same man may be hoping 
that directing the attention of young minds to the past may safely 
divert them from trying to change the present. A man may bea 
Ph.D. in philosophy and attack with vigor the abandonment of 
courses in philosophy for bread and butter courses, while he him- 
self makes of philosophy a mere technical labyrinth through which 
he leads the curious at so much per head. This is not to say that 
all who study ancient languages are snobs, or that all who study 
the past are obscurantists, or that all who teach philosophy are 
mere technicians. But it does offer a needed warning. Skills 
and professional training are not the whole of education; they 
debase it when they are treated as if they were. But even the 
humanities can be perverted into mere techniques for professional 
profit, and a nice knowledge of de/les-detires, fine as that really is, is 
not a substitute for knowing how to earn an honest living. Pro- 
fessional training and the acquisition of technical competence are 
a proper part, a necessary part, of education. Those who firmly 
believe that man does not live by bread alone, who love liberty of 
spirit as well as of body, who themselves live in the wonderful in- 
heritance of a common tradition now made their own by a good 
education, and who wish these precious goods to be the possession 
of literally all who can receive them—such people in their struggle 
to re-establish sound education among us, must beware of false 
friends as well as of avowed enemies. Let them remember, “‘timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

Absolutism in government is the destroyer of liberty. It is. 
Supine reliance on government can bring on a Dictator. It 
can. But there are other forms of despotism than that exer- 
cised by the tyrant. There is plutocracy. Those who aim at a 
plutocracy will oppose the extension of government action to 
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improve and make secure the economic condition of the many. 
But their concern is not that through so much plenty so easily 
gained the many will become indifferent to liberty and content 
with an idle routine in place of independent work. On the con- 
trary, they want the many to be indifferent to liberty, content 
with routine work, But they oppose absolutism in government 
and the materialism of the masses and their demand for security 
in order that they, the rich, may with less restraint pursue wealth 
and power for themselves. 

Today we need the simple virtues, but these are not simple 
times. By all means let us expose Epicureanism in morals, ab- 
solutism in government, and materialism in education. But when 
we want to destroy these evils, we must beware lest those who 
seem to help us succeed, aided by our efforts, in bringing on us 
evils even worse. 


INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN 
1945 


The very title of the “Individual Income Tax Act of 1944” indi- 
cates how legislative and administrative emphasis was being 
thrown. Both Congress and the Treasury have paid special 
attention to facilitating returns and payments by individuals, 
particularly those with small incomes. Generally speaking, the 
changes made in 1944 in the Federal income tax are effective for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 1943, and in conse- 
quence the same rules are expected to apply to both 1944 and 
1945. In one or two instances, as for example in the changed re- 
quirements as to declarations of estimated income for 1945, the 
amendments have different effective dates, but these instances are 
either obvious or irrelevant to the present exposition. 


Sources of Information 


When the article about Federal income tax returns in 1944 was 
prepared for the Bu/letin,! Regulations 111—the standard official 
commentary on Federal income tax—had not yet been published 
in official form. These Regulations are now available at Collec- 
tors’ offices and from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Occasionally Collec- 
tors will furnish copies gratis, but the regular price is $1.75. The 
official edition of Regulations 111 was prepared before the passage 
of the 1944 legislation, and in consequence does not reflect the 
important changes caused thereby. Amendments to the Regula- 
tions resulting from the new law have been published piecemeal in 
the Internal Revenue Bulletin and the Federal Register. They 
are more conveniently available in loose-leaf tax services issued by 
such publishers as Commerce Clearing House and Prentice-Hall, 
which are usually available in law offices, accountants’ offices, 
banks, and business or law libraries. 


1 December, 1943 Bulletin, American Association of University Professors 
Vol. XXIX, No. 5, pp. 688-704. 
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Commercial publishers also issue modernized partial reprints 
of the Internal Revenue Code (generally referred to in this article 
as I.R.C.) and of the Treasury Regulations. For 1945 Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc. (Empire State Building, New York 1; 214 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1; Munsey Building, Washington 
4; and branch offices in other cities) informs the writer that it will 
issue a partial reprint of the Internal Revenue Code, containing in 
full the provisions about income tax as of October 1, 1944, at the 
price of $2.00 per copy. The same publisher also intends to issue 
a reprint of Regulations 111, revised, but work on this book has 
been delayed because the Treasury has not finished the drafting 
and publication of amendments to the Regulations. However, it 
is hoped that the volume will be in production before the end of 
1944. The list price will be $2.00 per copy. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(7o Fifth Avenue, New York 11; and branch offices in other cities) 
will probably issue comparable volumes. Prentice-Hall advises 
the writer that it will publish at the end of December, 1944, a 
booklet on ‘“‘How to Prepare Your Personal Income Tax Return 
for Filing in 1945” (price 60 cents per copy). 

Shortly after passage of the Individual Income Tax Act of 1944, 
both Commerce Clearing House and Prentice-Hall issued reprints 
of the Act with commentaries thereon. The version prepared by 
Commerce Clearing House contains 96 pages, that prepared by 
Prentice-Hall, 44 pages. The price of each of these pamphlets is 
$1.00 per copy. Some of the statements made in them have to be 
qualified because of the Treasury’s subsequent revision of tax re- 
turn forms. The forms are discussed at a later point in this ar 
ticle. 


General Statement of Situation 


Since Federal individual income tax exemptions are now very 
low, a teacher should assume that he must file a Federal income 
tax return unless study of the requirements positively assures him 
that he need not do so. These requirements are summarized at 
the beginning of the instructions embodied in or distributed with 
the return blanks. Moreover, even if a return is not legally re 
quired as to a particular taxable year, it is a convenient means for 
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obtaining refund or credit of excessive tax which an employer has 
withheld at the source and paid over to the Collector. At any 
rate, the job of preparing a return has been much simplified. Also, 
many teachers will find themselves freed from the necessity of filing 
in 1945 declarations of estimated income tax. 

In 1944 the individual taxpayer was confronted with a perplex- 
ing situation because of elaborations which had multiplied in the 
Federal income tax system. He had to deal with the ordinary 
income tax, with the Victory tax, and with the so-called “‘unfor- 
given” tax. For 1945 much of this complexity has disappeared, 
and comprehension will not be so difficult for the ordinary citizen. 
Still, nothing like ultimate simplicity has yet been attained, and 
the situation must be analyzed into several elements. 

The matters which will concern typical individual Federal tax- 
payers in 1945 are (1) correcting estimates, making final payments, 
and making returns covering income tax for 1944; (2) making 
estimates and payments covering income tax for 1945; and (3) 
paying the final installment of “unforgiven” tax connected with the 
change of the Federal individual income tax to a current basis, 
except in cases where no “unforgiven” tax was due or full payment 
thereof has already been made. These matters are taken up in the 
order indicated. 


Individual Income Tax for 1944 


Correction of Estimates 


Toward the end of 1944 or early in 1945 most professorial tax- 
payers will receive from their Collectors of Internal Revenue 
formal notices of the amounts of their fourth and final installments 
of estimated income tax for 1944, these installments being payable 
on or before January 15, 1945. I.R.C. §59(a)(1), as amended in 
1944. Ifa teacher’s estimate of the year’s tax has been excessive, 
with the consequence that this notice shows too much tax due, he 
may prefer to keep the excess in his own pocket, instead of paying 
it to the Treasury and later getting it refunded or credited against 
the tax for 1945. If his estimate has been so much too low that 
payment of the installment stated in the notice will not bring his 
total payments up to at least 80% of the total tax actually due for 
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1944 either under the 1944 Act or under the law applicable before 
the 1944 amendments, he must correct his estimate and increase 
his January payment to avoid an addition to his tax which has the 
effect of a penalty. I.R.C. §294(d)(2), as specially modified for 
1944 by the Individual Income Tax Act. Even if his under- 
estimate has not run so high as 20%, he may wish to make his cor- 
rection and discharge his full 1944 liability in January. 

Correction of estimates may be made in two different ways. 
The taxpayer may file not later than January 15th a new and cor- 
rect estimate on declaration Form 1040-ES marked “‘AMENDED,” 
sending with the amended declaration payment of the correspond- 
ing amount and also returning the Collector’s notice. Alternately, 
but only if the tax has been underestimated, he may not later than 
January 15th prepare and send in to the Collector his final return 
for 1944 with the corresponding final payment, thus substituting 
the return for an amended declaration and saving himself one bit 
of paper work. I.R.C. §58(d)(2) and (3)(B). For convenient 
identification of the account, the Collector’s notice should be sent 
with such a return. It should be added that the return for 1944 
must in the case of a salaried taxpayer subject to withholding at 
the source be made on or accompanied by the employer’s with- 
holding receipt, Form W-2(Rev.). See Item 7(A) on page 1 of 
Form 1040. This requirement may cause occasional difficulty in 
using the second alternative just stated, since an employer com- 
plies with the law if he furnishes the employee with Form W-2 
(Rev.) not later than January 31st. I.R.C. §1625. 


Returns for 1944—Changes in Law 


The Individual Income Tax Act of 1944 changed the substantive 
law of the Federal income tax in several ways. 

Rate structure. Congress has eradicated “Victory Tax” as a 
name, and, although the norma! tax has been revised to become a 
substitute in fact, several of the annoying distinctions between the 
old Victory Tax and the ordinary income tax have been repealed. 
The rate structure for 1944 and 1945 consists for individual tax- 
payers of a normal tax computed at a flat rate of 3% upon net in- 
come reduced by interest exempt from normal tax and by Normal- 
Tax Exemption (Form 1040, Page 4, Items 3, 7, 8, and 9 of Tax 
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Computation); and a surtax computed at progressive rates (tabu- 
lated on Page 4 of the Instructions furnished with Form 1040) 
upon “‘surtax net income’’—that is, net income reduced by Surtax 
Exemptions (Form 1040, Page 4, Items 3-5). For the statutory 
provisions spelling this out, see I.R.C. §§11, 12(a), and 25. Inthe 
same way as for 1943, an alternative tax involving less figuring may 
be elected by persons with low or moderate incomes. Further ex- 
planation to this alternative tax is made under the headline 
“Returns for 1944—Return Forms.” 

Normal-tax and surtax exemptions. The difference between 
exemptions for normal-tax purposes and exemptions for surtax 
purposes results from the effort to make normal tax a substitute 
for Victory Tax. Each taxpayer has a normal-tax exemption of 
$500. If husband and wife make a joint return, the normal-tax 
exemption therein is $1000, unless the “‘adjusted gross income” of 
one spouse is less than $500, in which case the normal-tax exemp- 
tion shall be only $500 plus the ‘“‘adjusted gross income’”’ of that 
spouse. For the meaning of ‘“‘adjusted gross income” see I.R.C. 
§22(n) and Form 1040, Page 1, Item 5, and Page 4, Item 1 of Tax 
Computation. Each taxpayer has a surtax exemption of $500, 
and if married an additional surtax exemption of $500 in case his or 
her spouse has no gross income and is not a dependent of another 
taxpayer. If husband and wife make a joint return, the surtax 
exemption therein is $1000, with no such limitation as affects the 
amount of normal-tax exemption in a joint return. In either a 
separate or a joint return a taxpayer also has a surtax exemption 
of $500 for each dependent whose own gross income is less than 
$500 and who if married does not make a joint return with his or 
her spouse. A dependent is a person over half of whose support 
for the calendar year in which the taxpayer’s taxable year begins 
was received from the taxpayer, and who bore to the taxpayer one 
of the relationships by blood or marriage stated in the Instructions 
furnished with Form 1040 at the top of Page 2. Whether the tax- 
payer is married for purposes of exemption is determined as of the 
last day of the taxable year, unless the spouse dies during the tax- 
able year, in which case the taxpayer has the married status for 
that taxable year 4ut no joint return may be made. This para- 
phrase in general assumes that the persons concerned are taxable 
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on the calendar year basis. It is abbreviated from the full statu- 
tory statement in I.R.C. §25, which should be consulted for details 
not clearly covered. 

Teachers who have been taxed under previous Federal law will 
at once perceive great changes in the matters of exemptions and 
dependency. No longer may husband and wife allocate their 
exemption to one spouse or both spouses entirely at their own 
pleasure, and the aggregate amount of the exemption has been re- 
duced from $1200 to $1000. This is definitely unfavorable to tax- 
payers. Also it is less favorable to have different exemption rules 
for normal tax and surtax than it would be to have the surtax 
exemption rules throughout. This unfavorable factor is derived 
from the superseded Victory Tax. But there are compensating 
favorable factors. Dependency now is subject to no age limit, 
and parents may have its tax benefits while they are supporting 
their children in college and professional school and even after- 
wards. The amount of each dependency exemption has been 
raised from $350 to $500. The description of possible dependents 
covers enough relationships to suggest freer allowance of depend- 
ency claims made by taxpayers. The tantalizingly puzzling status 
of “head of a family” has been discarded, and the statutory 
language generally clarified. Incidentally another provision 
enacted in 1944 has brought to an end the annoying petty squabble 
about taxability of parents with respect to the earnings of their 
children. The child now becomes the taxpayer in this respect, as 
well as in respect of his investment income, although the parent 
may sometimes have a kind of secondary or suretyship tax liability. 
I.R.C. §22(m). 

Optional standard deduction from adjusted gross income. Instead 
of claiming itemized deductions, a taxpayer may at his option claim 
a standard deduction of 10% of adjusted gross income with a top 
limit of $500. Husband and wife living together who are both 
taxpayers must both exercise the option to take the standard de- 
duction, or neither will be allowed to take it. The full statutory 
provision is I.R.C. §23(aa) and the standard deduction is referred 
to again under the heading “Returns for 1944—Return Forms.” 
Not only does the standard deduction give a chance to save time 
and labor, but it usually saves money when the aggregate per- 
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missible deductions are less than 10% of adjusted gross income 
and also less than $500. Exceptional situations prevent cate- 
gorical statements on the latter point, and full explanation of the 
pros and cons would take much space and have little significance 
for the average taxpayer with a low or moderate income. 

Further changes in the law brought about by the 1944 legislation 
are noted under the next two headings. 


Returns for 1944—Return Forms 


Form 1040A, the old short form, has disappeared. Some of its 
former functions are discharged by a far simpler form, namely 
Form W-2(Rev.), already mentioned as the withholding receipt 
which an employer is required to furnish each employee (see p. 601, 
supra). This receipt comes to the employee in duplicate. If his 
gross income (not his “adjusted gross income’’) is less than $5000, 
does not include more than $100 from other sources than wages 
subject to income-tax withholding, and consists of nothing except 
remuneration for services performed as an employee, dividends, and 
interest, he may use the top copy of Form W-2(Rev.) as his return 
blank, keeping the other copy (marked ‘“‘Employee’s Copy’’) for 
his own file record. The foregoing sentence is again a condensed 
statement of an elaborate statutory provision (I.R.C. §51(f)), and 
the full statutory version should be consulted in case of doubt. 
This method of making a return, when permissible, is very easy. 
The taxpayer does not have to figure his tax or even look up the 
amount on a table. The Collector does that job and sends the 
taxpayer a bill. The Collector computes with allowance for the 
optional standard deduction (see p. 603, supra); hence husband 
and wife must concur in using this very short return form, if they 
make separate returns (see comment on p. 613, infra, about Foint 
Returns). 

Other former functions of Form 1040A are taken over by the 
ingenious latest revision of Form 1040, which can be torn in half 
and used in this abbreviated shape by a taxpayer whose adjusted 
gross income is less than $5000, irrespective of source, if he elects 
to pay tax according to the statutory tax table which constitutes 
page 2 of Form 1040. This option is clearly described by the in- 
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structions printed on and furnished as a separate folder with Form 
1040. The full statutory provisions will be found in I.R.C. §§400 
et Seq. 

The literary style of the new Form 1040 is distinctly more 
colloquial and companionable, the instruction folder is carefully 
keyed to the successive pages and items of the form, and the order 
of items has been greatly altered, as appears from the following 
specific comments: 

Page 1, Item 1, Exemptions: Consult page 2 of the Instructions 
for a list of the classes of relatives who may be treated as depend- 
ents. 

Page 1, Item 2, Wages, salaries, etc.: Observe the instruction 
about deducting om/y traveling expenses and “reimbursed ex- 
penses” here. Such expenses should be detailed on a sheet of 
paper securely attached to the return. This deduction require- 
ment results from the statutory definition of ‘‘adjusted gross in- 
come” in I.R.C. §22(n). Both these types of expenses, to be de- 
ductible in this item, must arise in connection with performance 
by the taxpayer of services as an employee. “Traveling ex- 
penses,” as the term is used in the Instructions, include expense of 
meals and lodging “while away from home,” and “reimbursed ex- 
penses” are other expenses deductible under I.R.C. §23 and 
covered by ‘‘a reimbursement or other expense allowance arrange- 
ment with [the] employer.” 

The preceding paragraph suggests one criticism and two ques- 
tions. The criticism has to do with what may be bluntly termed 
the pestiferous necessity of splitting deductible expense incurred 
in earning a salary, claiming part of the expense here and the rest 
among miscellaneous deductions (Form 1040, Page 4). No such 
job of splitting is imposed upon the taxpayer conducting trade or 
business as a proprietor rather than an employee. Thus if a doctor 
and a lawyer, both in ordinary private practice, and a college pro- 
fessor with no earnings beyond his salary, incurred costs of identi- 
cal amount for hire of clerical and stenographic assistants, purchase 
of supplies and postage stamps, dues to professional societies, and 
subscriptions to professional journals, the doctor and lawyer might 
deduct such costs in computing adjusted gross income, while the 
professor might not do so. In consequence, if each of the three 
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made an income tax return on the statutory tax table basis or with 
the optional standard deduction, the professor’s tax would tend to 
run higher per dollar of gross income, while if each chose to itemize 
his deductions the professor would tend to have a larger potential 
deduction for charitable contributions and a smaller potential de- 
duction for medical and dental expenses. Also the professor would 
suffer the annoyance of having to break up and allocate his deduc- 
tion items. 


The sole justification offered for this inequality by the committee 
reports accompanying the Individual Income Tax Act through 
Congress is, grotesquely enough, the necessity of making “‘as nearly 
equivalent as practicable the concept of adjusted gross income, 
when . . . applied to different types of taxpayers . . . for equitable 
application of a mechanical tax table or a standard deduction which 
does not depend upon the source of income.”” Senate Report No. 
885, 78th Congress, 2d Session, as reprinted in the Internal Rev- 
enue Bulletin of June 26, 1944, pp. 76-77. Measured in tax 


dollars, the inequality may not make much difference; measured 
in irritation, it makes for heat under the collar. 


The two questions are: first, what is the meaning of ‘“‘away from 
home’’; second, and more broadly, what expenses are deductible 
under §23? The answer to the first question is not altogether cer- 
tain. The Tax Court of the United States quite persistently in- 
terprets “home” in connection with the deductibility of costs of 
transportation and subsistence as meaning the taxpayer’s place of 
business or employment, or the post or station at which he is em- 
ployed. Consistently with this idea, the General Counsel has 
stated that railroad fare expended by a faculty member in traveling 
from his place of regular employment to his place of temporary 
employment at a summer school is deductible. G.C.M. 1og15, 
XI-2 C.B. 245.!_ The Tax Court has dealt with the case of a 
journeyman plumber who owned and maintained in Pittsburgh a 
house where he, his wife, and his mother-in-law lived; during 1941 

1“C.B.” means the semi-annual cumulative edition of the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin; “XI-2” means the cumulative issue of the Bulletin for the second half 
of 1932 (since 1936 this form of designation has been replaced by one directly 
indicating the year—e. g., “‘1941-1” means the cumulative issue of the Bulletin 


for the first half of 1941); “G.C.M.” means General Counsel’s Memorandum; 
“1.T.”’ means a ruling by the income tax unit in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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he worked for a total period of 46 weeks on three different jobs 
away from Pittsburgh, but retained his Pittsburgh union connec- 
tion; deduction held allowable of his railroad and bus fares be- 
tween Pittsburgh and the jobs, and of his expenses for meals and 
lodging while working out of town. Schurer, 3 T.C. 544 (1944). 
This case, it will be observed, has some resemblance to that of a 
professor who during the emergency takes temporary work in a new 
locality but maintains his old family headquarters and expects to 
return. Anotheft relevant case is Gustafson, 3 T.C. #123 (1944), 
where the taxpayer promoted circulation of a trade journal with 
its headquarters in lowa; the work happened to keep the tax- 
payer outside Iowa during the whole of the year in question, but a 
room was always ready for him, with some of his belongings in it, 
at the home of his sister in Iowa; a majority decision allowed de- 
duction not only of railroad fares, baggage charges, etc., but also 
of costs of lodging, meals, and laundry outside lowa; one judge 
dissented with regard to the latter items. 

However, in the cases of judges serving long terms on the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, the Tax Court has refused to allow 
deduction of expenses of the types discussed by the preceding para- 
graph, despite the fact that the judges iived during their terms in 
places remote from the State capital where the work of the Court 
was conducted. Barnhill, C.C.H. Tax Court Dec. 13,967(M) 
(1944), and Winborne, id. 13,981(M)(1944). A similar decision 
was reached with respect to a taxpayer who habitually worked six 
days per week in a city other than the one where he lived, making 
two trips per week between the cities. Dickey, C.C.H. Tax Court 
Dec. 13,853(M)(1944). But when the Tax Court, dealing with an 
actor-manager whose fixed living quarters and office were in New 
York City, refused deduction for living expenses incurred in 
California by the taxpayer while performing several short-term 
moving picture contracts which collectively used up something 
like five-sevenths of a taxable year, the decision was reversed on 
appeal. Coburn v. Commissioner, 138 F.2d 763 (C.C.A. 2d, 1943). 
The appellate court here cast doubt on the Tax Court’s peculiar 
definition of “home”’ but said that the deduction was proper no 
matter whether “home” was considered as meaning domestic 


headquarters or business headquarters. More recently a Circuit 
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Court of Appeals in California has rejected the Tax Court’s defini- 
tion of “home” and allowed Ina Claire and her husband to deduct 
the former’s household expenses at Beverly Hills during the time 
she fulfilled professional engagements at Hollywood; the two had 
permanent living quarters in San Francisco to which she returned 
as her work permitted. Wallace v. Commissioner, 144 F.2d 407 
(C.C.A. 9th, 1944). So far as this decision introduces uncertainty, 
it favors the taxpayer by suggesting more liberal interpretation of 
the statutory words “while away from home in the pursuit of a 
trade or business.” I.R.C. §23(a)(1)(A). 

The second question—the general problem of deductibility and 
nondeductibility under §23 of various kinds of expenses—calls for 
a brief analyzed statement. (1) Ordinary and necessary trade or 
business expenses are deductible; these include expenses properly 
applicable against salaries, unless, as at least one commentator has 
suggested, the provisions introducing the concept of adjusted gross 
income prevent treatment of an employee as engaged in a trade or 
business, although in the past he has been so treated. The exact 
wording of the pertinent clause (I.R.C. §22(n)(1)) makes more 
natural the interpretation that “‘performance of services by the 
taxpayer as an employee’”’ is still trade or business but of a kind sub- 
jected to special tax treatment—namely, the deduction-splitting 
in Form 1040 which has been criticized above. (2) Ordinary and 
necessary current expenses are deductible, although not trade or 
business expenses, if they are for production or collection of income, 
or for management, conservation, or maintenance of property held 
for production of income. This deduction is permitted under 
I.R.C. §23(a)(2), a provision made the subject of extensive com- 
ment by Regulations 111, §29.23(a)-15, partially quoted in the 
Bulletin for December, 1943, at p. 696. Such expense has in the 
past seemed unrelated to salaried activity, which was naturally 
thought analogous to prosecution of ordinary trade or business. 
But if earning a salary should now be deemed neither trade nor 
business, the salaried teacher may rely on this production-of- 
income clause as allowing those professional deductions which may 
not be taken under Item 2 on Page 1 of Form 1040. He will claim 
them, on either this or the preceding statutory basis, under the 
“Miscellaneous” heading on Page 4 of the return. (3) Personal, 
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living, or family expenses are not deductible. (4) Expenditures 
properly describable as capital investments are not directly or 
immediately deductible, being recovered only by allowances for 
depreciation or exhaustion spread over the useful life of the assets 
in which the investments are made. 

Regulations 111, §29.23(a)-5, briefly cover professional ex- 
penses. Of those enumerated as deductible, the ones most likely 
to affect salaried teachers are the cost of supplies used in the prac- 
tice of their profession, dues to professional societies and sub- 
scriptions to professional journals, hire of office assistants, and cur- 
rent expenditures for books and professional equipment of which 
the useful life is not more than one year. A ruling (I.T. 3448, 
1941-1 C.B. 206) adds to the deductible list ‘expenses of traveling 
and meals and lodging incurred in attending teachers’ conventions 
in this country,” so far as (a) there is no reimbursement for such 
expenses and (b) records are kept to substantiate the deductions 
claimed. See also Regulations 111, §29.23(a)-2, on ordinary 
business traveling expenses. I.T. 3448 ends thus: 


The cost of technical books required by and purchased by teachers 
specifically for use in connection with their professional work is 
a capital expenditure which may be extinguished through annual 
deductions for depreciation. 


This obviously refers to books usable for more than one year. 
Questions are frequently asked about deductibility of expenses 
of research and publication in connection with Ph.D. theses, 
scholarly work carried out during sabbatical leave, and other like 
professional activities. A case decided in 1944 by the Tax Court 
of the United States is pertinent to the thesis problem. In this 
case, a taxpayer serving without salary as an associate professor in 
Yale collected and published material of scholarly value. He had 
no immediate prospect of financial profit, his purpose being to 
build a reputation for first-class scholarship and thus make himself 
eligible for highly remunerative professional appointment. He 
sought to deduct from his gross income sums paid for research and 
clerical assistance, supplies, etc. The Court denied the deduction 
on the ground that these expenditures were not current pro- 
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fessional expenses but “‘in essence the cost of the capital structure 
from which his future income is to be derived.”” Osborn, 3 T.C. 
603 (1944). But it has been ruled that when a teacher receives 
sabbatical leave with continuing compensation on condition that he 
must travel for educational purposes during the period of leave, 
his expenses incurred on such travel are deductible. I.T. 3380, 
1940-1 C.B. 29. G.C.M. 11654, XII-1 C.B. 250, 251, states that 
expenditures in connection with the publication of results of in- 
vestigation may or may not be deductible, depending upon whether 
they are ordinary and necessary current expenses or constitute 
capital expenditures. 

Now and again a teacher in the course of scholarly work under- 
takes a task of research or authorship which cannot be completed 
for several years, with payment of all or a large part of the com- 
pensation held back until completion. Under these circumstances 
he may find it possible and profitable, by following the alternative 
offered in I.R.C. §107, to spread the compensation over the entire 
period of work, instead of having to return it for income tax as a 
single lump sum. This section of the Internal Revenue Code was 
quoted on pages 689-690 of the Bu//etin for December, 1942, and a 
later amendment dealing with the taxation of back pay was quoted 
on p. 99 of the Bulletin for February, 1944. See Regulations 111, 
§29.107-3. 

Many teachers in active service must decide whether they are 
bound to include, as part of gross income, contributions to the cost 
of deferred retirement annuities made by the institutions which 
these teachers serve. Under some retirement plans, educational 
institutions have set up trusts to which periodical payments are 
made for the ultimate benefit of teachers after retirement. Prob- 
ably comparatively few such arrangements are now in operation, 
and any teacher participating under such a plan will do best to 
ascertain from the financial officers in charge whether he is bound 
to treat as gross income the contributions made for his benefit by 
the employer institution. The other and much more common 
method of handling the retirement problem is to purchase deferred 
annuity policies from the T.I.A.A. or an ordinary insurance com- 
pany. This second situation is explicitly covered by I.R.C. 
§22(b)(2)(B) and by Regulations 111, §29.22(b)(2)-5, the latter 
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explaining that, if an employer is an organization exempt from 
income tax because operated for educational purposes, an em- 
ployee is not required to include in his current income the amount 
contributed by the employer for purchase of a retirement annuity 


contract. <A teacher #s required to include in current gross income 
the amount currently contributed by deduction from his gross 
salary for purchase of such a contract. As to the taxability of 
annuity payments after retirement, see infra under the heading 
Page 3, Schedule A, Annuities or pensions. 

Page 1, Item 3, Dividends and interest: The old Form 1040 con- 
tained an elaborate schedule for listing income from government 
obligations. This is not included in the present Form 1040 and the 
taxpayer must depend upon the instruction folder for guidance. 

Page 1, Item 4, Other income: The sub-items included in this 
catchall are to be explained on Page 3 of the return. The schedules 
on this latter page do not cover every possible form of income, and 
on occasion a taxpayer may have to explain an item of income on 
a sheet of paper securely attached to his return. Since the rest of 
Page 1 is either self-explanatory or adequately treated in the in- 
structions, comments on the Schedules of Page 3 are now pre- 
sented. 

Page 3, Schedule A, Annuities or pensions: This Schedule and 
the accompanying instructions are helpful in proper handling of a 
matter which is important to retired professors. Carnegie 
Foundation retiring allowances and widows’ pensions have been 
ruled nontaxable on the ground that they are gifts or gratuities. 
L.O. 1040, 3 C.B. 120 (1920). This ruling does not extend to 
payments made under the provisions of the will of Andrew Car- 
negie. 

Page 3, Schedule B, Rents and royalites: So-called “royalties” on 
books written or edited by teachers do not always belong in this 
schedule. While the earned income credit was allowable, it was 
particularly important to determine whether such items of income 
were compensation for personal services or income derived from 
property. Some of the older opinions, rulings, and decisions 
touching this problem are still valuable. Thus G.C.M. 236, 
VI-2 C.B. 27, issued in 1927, seems to mean that if an author 
agrees in advance as an employee or independent contractor to 
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write an article or book for a publisher, the latter to copyright and 
own the product and pay compensation to the author, the pay- 
ments are compensation for personal services; but if the author 
first writes the article or book and then sells, leases, or rents “his 
intellectual product” (this may mean the manuscript, or possibly 
the copyright, if any) to the publisher, his return therefrom is in- 
come from property. See also E. Phillips Oppenheim, 31 B.T.A. 
§63 (1934),! and I.T. 2735, XII-2 C.B. 131. A “royalty” received 
under the latter type of arrangement would apparently belong in 
Schedule B, with a “royalty” received under the former type of 
arrangement being properly regarded as either a portion of the 
taxpayer’s salary to be returned in Item 2 or income from business 
or profession to be entered in Schedule C and thence reflected into 
Item 4. 


Page 3, Schedule C, Business or profession: The preceding para- 
graph indicates a problem of choice between listing some kinds of 
income enjoyed by professors under Item 2 and listing these kinds 
of income under Schedule C and Item 4. The fact is that neither 
the classification of income under the Internal Revenue Code nor 
the arrangement of Form 1040 is well fitted to the situation of a 
teacher who earns a salary and also does on the side remunerative 
scholarly work, consultation, etc., of an independent professional 
nature. Schedule C suits a commercial business handling tangible 
goods much better than it does a purely intellectual business of 
creative or advisory effort. Because of the difference between the 
deductions permitted in Item 2 and those permitted in Schedule 
C there is technical justification for requiring proper allocation of 
income items. In returns where deductions are itemized, though, 
the technical distinction will often lack practical effect, and it may 
well be hoped that the officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will not be too meticulously exacting. 


Page 3, Schedule D, Sales or exchanges: The problem of gain or 
loss from sales or exchanges as related to income taxation is a 
matter of notorious difficulty. Its handling in connection with 
Form 1040 requires use of a separate one-page Schedule D, which 
has on its back a special set of instructions. 


1 “B.T.A.” means the Board of Tax Appeals, ancestor of the present Tax Court. 
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Page 3, Schedule E, Partnerships, estates, trusts, etc.: A taxpayer 
receiving income from a partnership or from a fiduciary should in 
any matter of doubt consult those who make up the income tax 
returns for the firm, estate, or trust. 

Page 3, Schedules F and G, Depreciation, etc.: These schedules at 
the foot of the page are subsidiary to Schedules B and C. 

Page 4, Deductions: On the last page of Form 1040 the taxpayer 
finds six boxes or schedules to be used in listing his deductions if he 
does not elect the optional standard deduction. The instructions 
relating to deductions seem clear and sufficient to cover all ordi- 
nary situations. With respect to losses, it must be remembered 
both here and in Schedule D (Page 3 of Form) that for an indi- 
vidual a loss is not deductible unless (A) not compensated by insur- 
ance or otherwise and (B) suffered (1) in trade or business, or (2) in 
a transaction entered into for profit, or (3) from fire, storm, ship- 
wreck, or other like casualty, or from theft. I.R.C. see §23(e). 
For instance, loss on sale of a residence which the taxpayer has 
occupied as his dwelling-house up to the time of sale is not de- 
ductible although a gain on such a sale is taxable. Under the head- 
ing of miscellaneous deductions (the last box or schedule on Page 
4) it has already been suggested that the taxpayer list such ex- 
penses deductible by a salaried teacher as may not be deducted in 
Item 2 on Page 1 of the return—e. g., dues to professional societies, 
pay to clerical or research assistants, cost of supplies (see p. 605, 
supra). 

Page 4, Tax computation: The mechanical process of computing 
the tax, when the option of using the tax table on Page 2 of the 
return is not embraced, is adequately covered by the 1§ numbered 
steps on Page 4 of the return and the relevant instructions. Note 
the deduction under step or item 7 of interest exempt from normal 
tax. See I.R.C. §25(a)(1) and (2). One matter, that of choice 
by married couples between separate and joint returns, has al- 
ready been touched in passing and is here made the subject of 
further comment: 

Joint Returns: Husband and wife should weigh several factors in 
deciding whether to make a joint return or a separate return. If 
one of the two has less than $500 net income, the other spouse may 
in a joint return get the benefit for surtax purposes, and possibly 
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for normal tax purposes (but see p. 602, supra), of the unexhausted 
part of the personal exemption. Aside from this situation, com- 
bining two incomes in a single return tends to push some of the net 
aggregate into higher surtax brackets. Subject to the risk just 
mentioned, if either spouse has surplus deductions or credits— 
e. g., charitable contributions in excess of the 15% limit or a heavy 
uninsured fire loss—a joint return may save tax because in it the 
aggregate income, deductions, and credits are treated as though 
husband and wife were one person. In community property states 
separate returns are often money-savers because they enable 
community income to be split and so pulled down into lower surtax 
brackets. These suggestions indicate the complexity of the prob- 
lem and the necessity of considering it carefully in each specific 
case. 


Declarations and Payment of Estimated Tax in 1945 


Form 1040-ES for making declaration of estimated individual 
income tax for 1945 is substantially like the corresponding form 
for 1944. The instructions attached to the form show that great 
numbers of salaried taxpayers earning up to $5000 and even more 
will not have to file declarations. In the typical case of a taxpayer 
on the calendar year basis who must make a declaration, the 
original declaration should be filed with the proper payment on 
account of the tax not later than March 15, 1945. Form 1040-ES 
is not this year accompanied by a work sheet, the return blank, 
Form 1040, being expected to serve that purpose. 


“Unforgiven” Tax Payments in 1945 


So far as any taxpayer has been subject to and has not dis- 
charged in full an obligation to pay ‘“‘unforgiven”’ tax, the Collector 
will, prior to March 15, 1945, send him a bill for the amount due. 


Harvard Law School J. M. Macuire 


THE ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL ELECTION 


The election of ten members to the Council of the American 
Association of University Professors for the three-year term of 
1945-1947 will be conducted by mail ballot in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1945. Ballots will be sent to chapter secretaries for group 
voting and to Active Members who are not in chapter connection 
for individual voting. The voting will be closed on March 1, 1945, 
and the report of the tellers will be presented to the Council at 
its meeting in April or May. 


Nominees for the Council, 1945-1947! 


DISTRICT I 


M. Dec ter, Economics, University of New Hampshire 
Elected 1939.2. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1942-44. 


Born 1903. A.B., 1925, University of Kansas; M.B.A., 1927, graduate study, 
1927-28, 1936-37, New York University. Student Assistant, 1923-25, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Assistant Instructor, 1927-28, 1936-37, New York Univer- 
sity; Instructor, 1928-36, Assistant Professor, 1936-44, Associate Professor, 
1944- , University of New Hampshire. 


Howarp P. Physics, Williams College*® 
Elected 1934. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1937-39. 

Born 1903. S.B., 1925, A.M., 1930, Ph.D., 1931, Harvard University. In. 
structor and Tutor, 1930-31, Harvard University; Instructor, 1931-37, Assist 
ant Professor, 1937-41, Associate Professor, 1941- , Williams College. 


DISTRICT II 


Henry Pratr Farrcuitp, Sociology, New York University 
Elected 1933. 


Born 1880. A.B., 1900, Doane College; Ph.D., 1909, Yale University; LL.D., 
1930, Doane College. Instructor, 1900-03, International College (Turkey); 
State Secretary, 1903-06, Doane College; Professor, 1909-10, Bowdoin College; 


1One from each district to be elected. 


_ * Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associa- 
tion membership. 


_*On leave of absence in Radiation Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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Assistant Professor, 1910-18, Secretary, Bureau of Appointments, 1917-18, 
Yale University; Professor, 1919- , Director, Bureau of Community Service 
and Research, 1919-24, Head of Department in Graduate School of Arts and 
Science, 1938- , New York University. 


Tuur.ow C, Nexson, Zoology, Rutgers University 
Elected 1922. Chap. Pres., 1935- 
Born 1890. B.S., 1913, D.Sc. (Hon.), 1939, Rutgers University; Ph.D., 1917, 
University of Wisconsin. Graduate Assistant and Fellow, 1913-17, University 
of Wisconsin; Assistant Professor, 1919-23, Associate Professor, 1923-26, Head 
of Department, 1925- , Professor, 1926- , Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Graduate Faculty, 1931-36, Rutgers University. 


DISTRICT III 


C. O. Oakey, Mathematics, Haverford College 


Elected 1934. 

Born 1899. B.S., 1923, University of Texas; M.S., 1926, Brown University; 
Ph.D., 1929, University of Illinois. Research Engineer, 1923-24, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories; Instructor, 1924-26, Assistant Professor, 1929-34, Brown 
University; Instructor, 1926-29, University of Illinois; Professor, 1934- , 
Chairman of Department, 1938- , Haverford College. 


Crair Witcox, Economics, Swarthmore College 


Elected 1932. Chap. Pres., 1944- 

Born 1898. B.S., 1919, Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1922, 
Ohio State University. Instructor, 1919-20, Lafayette College; Assistant 
Professor, 1920-23, Ohio Wesleyan University; Instructor, 1923-27, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 1926-27, Pennsylvania State Parole Com- 
mission; Assistant Professor, 1927-29, Associate Professor, 1929-31, Professor, 
1931- , Swarthmore College; Director of Research, 1930-31, National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement; Member, 1934-35, Advisory 
Council and General Code Authority, National Recovery Administration; 
Consulting Economist, 1936, Social Security Board; Economic Expert, 1939-40 
Temporary National Economic Committee; Director, 1942-43, Industrial 
Materials Division, Office of Price Administration; Chairman, 1944- , Con- 
ference on Price Research. 


DISTRICT IV 


W. E. Butt, Economics, Pennsylvania State College 
Elected 1928. Chap. Secy., 1930-33; Chap. Pres., 1941-43. 


Born 1888. Attended Indiana University, 1907-09; B.A., 1911, M.A., 1914, 
University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Yale University. Instructor, 1913-15, 
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Assistant Professor, 1915-20, University of Kentucky; Assistant Professor, 
1920-27, Associate Professor, 1927-32, Professor, 1932- , Pennsylvania State 
College. 


A. E. Zucker, German and Comparative Literature, University of 
Maryland 
Elected 1926. Chap. Pres., 1928-29, 1944- 
Born 1890. A.B., 1912, M.A., 1913, University of Illinois; Ph.D., 1917, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Instructor, 1916-17, University of Pennsylvania; 
Instructor, 1917-18, Tsing Hua College; Assistant Professor, 1918-23, Peking 
Union Medical College; Head of Modern Language Department, 1923-35, 
Chairman, Division of Humanities, 1938- , University of Maryland; Head 
of German Department, 1935-37, University of North Carolina; Head of 
German Department, 1937-38, Indiana University; Director of Research, 
1941-43, Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 


DISTRICT V 


Wiruiram Norcross Fett, Modern Languages, Denison University 
Elected 1934. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1943- 
Born 1904. B.A., 1926, Clark University; Certificat, 1930, University of Bor- 
deaux; M.A., 1931, Middlebury College; Diplome de hautes études, 1936, 
University of Grenoble. Instructor, 1927-34, Assistant Professor, 1934- , 
Denison University. 


AzarIAH Boopy Sias, Education, Ohio University 
Elected 1936. Chap. Pres., 1942-43. 
Born 1880. Ph.B., 1903, M.A, 1921, University of Rochester; Ph.D., 1926, 
Stanford University. Teacher, 1903-04, Cook Academy; Teacher, 1904-21, 
Vice-principal, 1917-25, High Schools, Rochester, N. Y.; Assistant, 1925-26, 
Stanford University; Professor, 1926- , Director of Teacher Training, 1931- , 
Ohio University. 


DISTRICT VI 


. Wes.Ley Horrman, History, University of Tennessee 
Elected 1930. Chap. Secy., 1933-34; Chap. Pres., 1939-40. 


Born 1895. B.A., 1918, University of Minnesota; M.A., 1922, Ph.D., 1937, 
University of Chicago; studied, 1926-27, Universities of Berlin and Bonn. 
Professor, 1919-20, John Fletcher College; Assistant Professor, 1922-24, Pro- 
fessor and Head of Department, 1928-34, Morningside College; Assistant, 
1924-25, Instructor, 1927-28, University of Chicago; Instructor, 1925-26, 
State University of lowa; Professor, 1934-37, Montana State College; Pro- 
fessor, 1937- , University of Tennessee. 
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Harotp Newron Leg, Philosophy, Tulane University 
Elected 1929. Chap. Pres., 1935-36. 
Born 1899. Attended Pacific College, 1917-19; B.A., 1922, M.A., 1924, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Ph.D., 1930, Harvard University. Teaching Fellow, 1923- 
24, University of Oregon; Assistant Professor, 1925-36, Associate Professor, 
1936-43, Professor, 1943- , Tulane University. 


DISTRICT VII 


STanLeEY E. HartseE Bacteriology, Purdue University 
Elected 1931. Chap. Secy., 1941-43; Chap. Pres., 1943- 
Born 1905. B.S., 1927, Michigan State College; M.S., 1929, Ph.D., 1933, 
Yale University. Instructor, 1929-30, Assistant Professor, 1930-31, Battle 
Creek College; Research Assistant, 1933-36, Connecticut Experimental Station; 
Instructor, 1936-38, Assistant Professor, 1938-43, Associate P ofessor, 1943- 
Purdue University. 


. W. Necxers, Chemistry, Southern Illinois Normal University 
Elected 1930. Chap. Treas., 1934-35; Chap. Pres., 1939-40. 
Born 1902. A.B., 1923, Hope College; M.S., 1925, Ph.D., 1927, University of 
Illinois. Graduate Assistant, 1923-26, Fellow, 1926-27, University of Illinois; 
member, Department of Chemistry, 1927-30, Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment, 1930- Southern Illinois Normal University. 


DISTRICT VIII 


Ratpu F. Fucus, Law, Washington University! 
Elected 1931. Chap. Pres., 1933-34. 
Born 1899. A.B., LL.B., 1922, Washington University; Ph.D., 1925, Robert 
Brookings Graduate School; J.S.D., 1935, Yale University. Assistant Profes- 
sor, 1927-30, Associate Professor, 1930-35, Professor, 1935- , Washington 
University. 


Donatp H. Nicno.rson, History, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College 


Elected 1933. Chap. Pres., 1943- 


Born 1899. B.A., 1922, Southwestern College; M.A., 1926, Northwestern 
University; Ph.D., 1934, University of Wisconsin. Instructor, 1926-29, 
Assistant Professor, 1929-34, Associate Professor, 1934-35, University of North 
Dakota; Associate Professor, 1935-40, Professor, 1940- , Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College. 


1Qn leave of absence in Office of the Solicitor, Department of Justice. 
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DISTRICT IX 


C. E. Ayres, Economics, University of Texas 
Elected 1920. 


Born 1891. A.B., 1912, A.M., 1914, Brown University; Ph.D., 1917, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Instructor, 1917-20, University of Chicago; Associate 
Professor, 1920-23, Amherst College; Professor, 1923-24, Reed College; Asso- 
ciate Editor, 1924-25, The New Republic; Adviser, 1928-29, Experimental 
College, University of Wisconsin; Professor, 1930- , University of Texas. 


ALLAN J. STANLEY, Physiology, University of Oklahoma 
Elected 1939. Chap. Secy., 1940-41. 


Born 1899. A.B., 1922, Simpson College; M.S., 1935, Ph.D., 1936, State 
University of Iowa. High school teaching and administration, 1922-32; 
Research Associate, 1936-37, State University of Iowa; Instructor, 1937-39, 
Assistant Professor, 1939-42, Louisiana State University; member of faculty, 
1942-43, St. John’s College; Assistant Professor, 1943- , School of Medicine, 
University of Oklahoma. 


DISTRICT X 


WILLARD GARDNER, Physics, Utah State Agricultural College 


Elected 1936. 


Born 1883. B.S., 1912, Utah State Agricultural College; M.S., 1915, Ph.D., 
1916, University of California. Principal, 1916-17, Murdock Academy; Pro- 
fessor, 1917-18, Brigham Young University; Associate Professor and Experi- 
ment Station Associate Physicist, 1918-24, Professor and Station Physicist, 
1924- , Acting Head of Department, 1941- , Utah State Agricultural College. 


Artuur C. Hicks, English, Western Washington College of 
Education 
Elected 1930. Chap. Pres., 1939-40, Chap. Vice-Pres., 1940-41, Chap. Secy.- 
Treas., 1944- . 
Born 1901. B.A., 1922, M.A., 1927, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1932, Stan- 
ford University. Teaching Fellow, 1927-28, Instructor, 1928-30, University 
of Oregon; Teaching Assistant, 1931, Acting Instructor, 1932, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Assistant Professor, 1932-33, San Jose State Teachers College; Instruc- 
tor and Chairman of Department, 1933- , Acting Registrar (part-time), 
1943- , Western Washington College of Education. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
New York State College for Teachers 


The Chapter of the Association at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York, has experienced a gratifying growth 
within the last few months. Its membership has increased from 
11 to 71, and a great deal of interest in the program of the organiza- 
tion is being shown by its members. One of the reasons, perhaps 
the chief reason for this growth, is the adoption by the Chapter of a 
program designed to secure better understanding on the part of 
the faculty of the needs and problems of the College and greater 
participation by the faculty in planning to meet these needs. 

The Association group formulated a plan for a Faculty-Admin- 
istration Council and proposed this plan to the administration and 
the faculty of the College. The plan was discussed in meetings of 
the faculty and adopted by unanimous vote. The Council con- 
sists of sixteen members distributed as follows: four instructors, 
four assistant professors, four professors, the principal of the cam- 
pus school, the dean of women, the dean of the College, and the 
president of the College. The last four named are permanent 
members of the Council. The other members are elected by the 
faculty. Faculty membership on the Council is rotating with two 
new members elected in each group each year, no member to serve 
two consecutive terms. The faculty portion of the Council has a 
chairman and a secretary elected by the faculty and holds separate 
meetings to discuss matters which it wishes to bring to the atten- 
tion of the entire Council. 

The Chapter is planning for the present academic year a series 
of meetings to discuss various_phases of college organization. The 
first meeting was devoted to a discussion of the philosophy, history, 
and legal basis of the fifth-year program which is in operation at 
the College for the first time this year. This fifth-year program is 
designed to meet the new certificate requirements for teachers in 
New York State. 

Marcaret Hayes, Secretary 
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Oberlin College 


Chapter meetings during the last two years have been devoted 
to discussions on the following subjects: 


Problems incident to the accelerated war-time schedule; 
Teaching problems created by the Navy V-12 program; 
Retirement and annuities; 

Hospitalization insurance for members of the faculty; 
Faculty government at Oberlin. 


Some of the discussions issued in definite action, as follows: 


A. The Chapter recommended a plan whereby retired members 
of the faculty would be invited to continue part-time instruction 
under the following conditions: 


1. That such instruction shall be for not more than one year, 
subject to renewal; 
That the instruction shall be without compensation; 
That such continuance of instruction would not pre-empt 
a field in which another member of the department con- 
cerned had given evidence of interest. 


The Chapter further recommended that Emeriti also be invited to 
contribute to the intellectual life of the College by giving series 
of public lectures, by receiving special editorial assignments, by 
making surveys within their fields of competence for the benefit 
of the College, and in general by having their abilities and ex- 
perience utilized wherever it can be done to good effect. Final 
disposition of this set of recommendations has not yet been made 
by the faculty, but favorable action upon them seems very likely. 

B. The Chapter initiated action looking toward the establish- 
ment of a group hospitalization insurance plan for members of the 
faculty. The faculty has approved a plan worked out by a special 
committee for a local, cooperative, mutual benefit association, 
which is now in the process of being established. 

C. Thediscussions on faculty government in Oberlin issued in a 
thirteen-page report prepared by a special committee of the Chap- 
ter describing in detail the statutory bases, the history, the tradi- 
tions, and the present practices of faculty government, together 
with an organizational chart of the College. Copies of the report 
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have been presented to all members of the several faculties and 
will be put in the hands of new appointees. A limited number of 
copies of the report is available to members of other Chapters who 
might be interested in investigating the unique system of college 
management prevailing in Oberlin. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the chapter secretary, Professor Warren Taylor, 227 
South Professor Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
In the last two years the Oberlin Chapter has increased its 
membership from 31 to 66. 
J. W. Kurz, Retiring Secretary 


University of Oregon 


Former Governor Charles A. Sprague addressed the Chapter at 
its fall term meeting which was held on December 6, 1943. Speak- 
ing on the topic, ““The Réle of Education in the Postwar World,” 
Mr. Sprague diagnosed, on an academic level, the existing condi- 
tions in time of war emergency and offered his postwar educational 
prognosis. Noting that war exalts the réle of the physical sci- 


ences, the speaker justified the present emphasis on the education 
of the prospective soldier. Looking ahead to the returning vic- 
torious army, he reminded the group that then the generals will 
give place to statesmen, philosophers, and moralists. If an 
enduring peace is the objective of this war, that peace must be 
endurable. Therefore, the end of this war calls for men with 
other crafts, namely men with ideas and emotions. This is the 
task of the publicists, moralists, and the social scientists in general. 

In support of his major thesis Mr. Sprague called attention to 
the possible areas of friction with which the postwar world is bound 
to be confronted. Among these he enumerated the following: 


Substitute governments in enemy states. 

The westward thrust of Russia, if not territorially, at least 
ideologically or in general influence. 

International trade; particularly the system of exchange. 
The problem of tariffs. 

Residues of war, such as shipping and rubber subsidies. 
Racial and religious conflicts. 

Governmental control of industry. 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
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These problems have to be faced without resort to physical force. 
They are not problems for the chemist and the physicist; they oper- 
ate within the realm of human relations, hence require the craft 
of words, ideas, and of emotions. Such problems must and shall 
be handled by the economists, sociologists, social workers, psychol- 
ogists, political scientists, etc., because they deal with the phases of 
social organization. 


Although education has been considered the bulwark of de- 
mocracy, the speaker warned that knowledge is not sufficient. The 
trouble with most people is not that they do not know their text- 
books, but that they cannot control a new situation. Conse- 
quently, they resort to Kluxism and vigilantism. With the re- 
turning soldiers competition will become keener; with the growing 
influence of the pressure groups “Balkanization’”’ in the United 
States is to be expected. Such problems can be handled only by 
educating people against hate, hoodlumism, and terrorism. But 
such education comes not through books; it comes through social 
discipline. 


Since a university is concerned with the problem of liberal arts, 
it cannot ignore the réle of emotions and ideas in the control of 
human behavior. Uncontrolled emotions like those manipulated 
by Huey Long become a menace; they thrive in the valley of 
ignorance. The question is: how to implement education in 
order to bring these things under social discipline. Mr. Sprague 
answered this question by quoting Walter Lippmann who de- 
nounced educational specialization and compartmentalization, 
and decried a lack of intellectual synthesis and moral purpose in 
education. Coming close to home, the speaker stated that free- 
dom is negativistic since even the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors may find little academic freedom in a state uni- 
versity. From this point on Mr. Sprague decried emphasis on 
freedom of dissent and recommended the freedom of assent. More- 
over, referring to the students, he maintained that it is a mistake 
to put emphasis on campus leaders or the so-called “‘good stu- 
dents.” In his opinion, the “bright boys and girls” are not going 
to solve the future problems. Hence, he warned the teaching 
staff against the danger of confusing a liberal arts college with the 
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graduate school. The undergraduates must have their moral fibre 
strengthened. 

In his closing remarks Mr. Sprague implored the social scientists 
to master courage and conviction in the handling of the postwar 
problems. 


While Mr. Sprague was Governor, he was requested to dismiss a 
member of the faculty of the University of Oregon by a repre- 
sentative of a vested interest in the State. In a letter of August, 
1940 he replied to this request as follows: 


Freedom of speech is something that is granted to the people 
of the United States by the Constitution and in my judgment that 
extends also to freedom of the other fellow to express his views 
even if they are radically different from those which I possess. 

I believe that those who hold responsible positions in our State 
institutions should weigh their words because what they say bears 
a certain reflection upon the institution. That is true also as re- 
gards their personal conduct. They must be somewhat restrained 
in the exercise of their freedom by a sense of their responsibility 
to the institution with which they are identified. But I believe 
that almost without exception the members of faculties of our 
State institutions are men who realize fully that responsibility and 
do not abuse the liberty which they enjoy. 

In the tangled field of social and economic relationships, it is 
easy to cause offense, but I do not believe that our University 
men and women should put on muzzles merely because what they 
may say in this field may produce irritations and unfavorable 
reactions. The value of a University to the State depends in very 
large measure upon its ability to lead and those who are connected 
with it must assume some of the responsibilities of leadership, par- 
ticularly in the stimulation if not the direction of current thinking. 

I feel that I as Governor must be somewhat tolerant of views 
even if they are in disagreement with my own, in order that the 
University may have freedom to function in this important field. 

I believe that, if you study the matter through, you will 
come to the conclusion that the men identified with our institutions 
of higher learning in Oregoi. are loya! both to their country and 
to their conscience. 

I want to thank you for writing me and giving me the oppor- 
tunity to set forth my ideas on the subject of intellectual freedom 
within the University. 
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In the opinion of the members of the Chapter of the University 
of Oregon, nowhere in the State of Oregon and perhaps in many 
other states have we seen a more staunch defense of academic free- 
dom by a chief executive. That is why we felt it desirable to have 
Governor Sprague’s letter published in the Budletin of the Associa- 
tion. 

SAMUEL JAMEson, Secretary 


Shepherd College 


The Shepherd College Chapter of the Association held its annual 
spring dinner meeting on May 18. Among the guests were Dean 
and Mrs. A. D. Kenamond, Principal and Mrs. K. W. Eustler of 
Shepherdstown High School, five members of the Hood College 
Chapter of the Association, and a group of students. 

Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary of the Association, 
was the speaker of the evening. He spoke of the nature, purposes, 
and work of the Association. In the course of his address he 
stated that there are chapters of the Association at a majority of 
the accredited colleges and universities and that the administra- 
tions of most accredited institutions observe the principles of good 
academic practice with reference to academic freedom and tenure 
and faculty-administration relationships. Dr. Himstead stressed 
the point that, throughout its history, the Association had sought 
to secure professional conditions that are conducive to objective 
teaching and research, a goal which calls for repeated clarification 
of the principles of intellectual freedom and of the réles of faculties, 
administrations, and governing boards of educational institutions. 

The Shepherd College Chapter hopes for the pleasure of having 
Dr. Himstead visit it again soon. His address indicated com- 
prehensive understanding of the functions and needs both of the 
Association and of higher education as a whole. His talk was de- 
lightful and instructive. 

RutuH ScarBorouGn, Secretary 


University of Virginia 


Recently Mary Washington College at Fredericksburg was in- 
corporated as the woman's division of the University of Virginia. 
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On October 14 the University of Virginia Chapter and the Mary 
Washington College Chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors held a joint dinner meeting in Charlottesville for 
the faculties of both institutions. Approximately a hundred 
representatives of the two institutions were in attendance. Dr. 
John Lloyd Newcomb, President of the University of Virginia, 
and Dr. Morgan L. Combs, President of Mary Washington Col- 
lege, were present and spoke brief words of greeting. The speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary of 
the Association, who discussed the subject, “Professors and Their 
Association.” It was the consensus of those in attendance that 
there should be frequent joint meetings of a similar nature between 
the University group at Charlottesville and the Mary Washington 
College division at Fredericksburg. 

RaymMonbD Secretary 


Western Reserve University 


On March 4 there was a luncheon meeting of the Chapter of 
Western Reserve University. The guest speaker was Dr. Ralph 
E. Himstead, General Secretary of the Association, who at that 
time was in Cleveland in connection with a meeting of the Ac- 
crediting Committee of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. He spoke informally concerning professors and the 
work of the Association. Dr. Himstead urged all teachers to de- 
velop and strengthen the professional concept of teaching and re- 
search, and he pointed out the need of augmenting the usefulness 
and influence of the Association to the end that there might be less 
need for expending so much time and energy in mediation between 
the administrator and the teacher. He gave to his hearers a sense 
of the dignity and the responsibilities of their calling as members 
of a learned profession. Dr. Himstead’s address was interesting 
and delightful. The Chapter wishes to nominate him as an am- 
bassador of enlightenment and good will to the other chapters of 
the Association. 

KATHERINE H. Porter, Secretary 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


An Interim Report 


During recent years there have been dismissals and threats of 
dismissals of members of the Faculty of the University of Texas 
by action of the University’s Board of Regents, contrary to the 
recommendations of the responsible administrative officers of the 
University, the President, the Deans, and the Department Chair- 
men concerned. The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has had this situation under investigation during the past 
two and a half years. This brief interim report is published to 
inform the profession of the nature of the present difficulties at the 
University of Texas and of the extent and progress of the Associa- 
tion’s investigation. 

Since July 16, 1943 the national officers of the Association re- 
sponsible for the work of the Association relating to academic free- 
dom and tenure and faculty-administration relationships have 
been in correspondence with the Board of Regents of the University 
of Texas in an effort to clarify the facts and the issues involved in 
the faculty dismissals referred to. This correspondence eventuated 
in a meeting between representatives of the Association and the 
Board of Regents of the University of Texas in Houston on 
October 27, 1944. 

On October 12, 1944 Dr. Homer P. Rainey, President of the 
University of Texas, reported to the Faculty of the University a 
series of incidents in which the Board of Regents of the University, 
he asserted, had suppressed or sought to suppress freedom of 
thought, of inquiry, and of expression at the University. Dr. 
Rainey’s report of these instances of alleged suppression presented 
a prima-facie case of serious departure from good academic prac- 
tice on the part of the Board of Regents. 

At the October 27 meeting of the Board of Regents in Houston 
Professor Frederick E. Kester of the University of Kansas and I, 
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representing the Association, sought to clarify the facts and the 
issues involved with reference both to the dismissal of faculty 
personnel and to the points of conflict that had developed between 
the Board of Regents on the one hand and Dr. Rainey and the 
Faculty of the University on the other, with a view to facilitating 
amicable adjustments in keeping with good academic practice. 
At this meeting representatives of the Faculty and of the Ex- 
Students Association of the University also sought clarification of 
facts and issues and amicable adjustments. With reference to the 
viewpoints expressed and the suggestions made by Professor Kester 
and me and by the representatives of the Faculty and of the Ex- 
Students Association, the Board took no action other than to calla 
special meeting to be held in Houston on October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1 to consider the matter of Dr. Rainey’s relationship to the 
Board. At this special meeting representatives of the Faculty 
and of the Ex-Students Association again sought amicable ad- 
justments but without success. At a late hour on the second day 
of this meeting the Board of Regents by a vote of 6 to 2' dismissed 
Dr. Rainey from the presidency of the University as of that date, 
November 1. Immediately following this meeting three members 
of the Board of Regents, including the Chairman, Mr. John H. 
Bickett, Jr., announced that they were resigning from the Board. 
Mr. Bickett was one of the two Regents who had voted against 
the motion to dismiss Dr. Rainey. The other two Regents who 
resigned had voted affirmatively on this motion. The resignations 
of these three Regents were subsequently accepted by Governor 
Coke Stevenson. Following the dismissal of Dr. Rainey the 
Board named Professor T. S. Painter, one of the representatives of 
the Faculty at the two meetings of the Board referred to above, 
Acting President of the University. On the advice of the Faculty 
of the University subsequently given, Professor Painter accepted 
this appointment and is now serving the University in that capacity. 

Prior to Dr. Rainey’s dismissal the Association offered its good 
offices to the Board of Regents in the consideration of the issues 
raised by Dr. Rainey in his report of October 12 to the Faculty. 
Following Dr. Rainey’s dismissal the Association offered its good 


1 There was one vacancy on the Board at this time created by the recent death 
of a member. 
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offices to Governor Stevenson in the consideration of the total 
situation at the University, and expressed to the Governor the hope 
that in filling the vacancies on the Board of Regents created by 
the recent resignations and the other vacancies due to the expira- 
tion of the terms of members in the near future he would ap- 
point “men and women of judicious temperament disposed to 
consider de novo the facts, issues, and principles involved in the 
University situation.” 

Late in November the Texas Senate Committee on Education 
instituted and conducted a thoroughgoing investigation of the 
University situation. At the invitation of the Chairman of the 
Committee, Senator Penrose Metcalfe, I appeared as a witness on 
November 27 and was questioned and spoke at some length con- 
cerning the nature, purposes, and work of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors and of the principles of academic 
freedom and tenure and faculty-administration relationships as 
these principles apply to the University of Texas situation. 
Senator Metcalfe has promised to make available to the Associa- 
tion a transcript of the testimony taken by the Senate Committee 
on Education in this investigation. 

Although the Association’s investigation of the University of 
Texas situation will not be completed until the publication of a 
full report, the evidence now in the possession of the Association 
makes it clear that in the dismissal of faculty personnel and of Dr. 
Rainey there was a serious disregard of good academic practice 
generally observed by the governing boards of accredited institu- 
tions. In this connection I should like to comment briefly on the 
attitude of the majority of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Texas, as of November 1, 1944, with reference to the relationship 
of the Regents to the President and the Faculty of the University. 
Statements made by these Regents to the representatives of the 
Association make it clear that they regard this relationshipto be that 
of a private employer to his employees, a relationship in which the 
Regents are not debarred by any moral restrictions beyond their 
own individual sense of expediency from imposing their personal 
views and prejudices upon the teaching of the University and from 
employing the power of dismissal to gratify their private antipa- 
thies and resentments. They have made it clear that they regard 
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the University of Texas as a proprietary institution. But a uni 
versity is not a proprietary institution. A university is an educa- 
tional institution and no educational institution should be admin- 
istered as if it were proprietary. Educational institutions, created 
and supported as they are by endowments and contributions or by 
taxation, have a responsibility to the public and are public in char- 
acter. That is particularly true of state universities. The trustees 
of a university are trustees for the public, the whole of the public. 
They cannot properly assume proprietary attitudes and privileges. 
All claim to the exercise of such right is waived by the appeal to the 
public for contributions or by support from the public through 
taxation. Any university that suppresses or seeks to suppress 
academic freedom proclaims to the public that it is a proprietary 
institution, and the public should be so advised to the end that steps 
may be taken to regain for that institution its educational character. 

The current difficulties at the University of Texas evidence 
again how serious are the consequences when the concept of 
academic freedom either is not understood, is imperfectly under- 
stood, or is disregarded by persons in positions of power and re- 
sponsibility. It is essential to public welfare that this concept 
be understood. Academic freedom, like freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of religion, is a part of the larger concept 
of intellectual freedom regarded by most Americans as essential 
to the maintenance of a democratic society. Suppression of 
academic freedom takes forms different from the suppression of 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of religion, subtle and less 
obvious forms that make understanding by the public somewhat 
difficult. Suppression of this freedom takes the forms of dismissal 
or threatened dismissal of faculty personnel, the withholding of or 
threats to withhold faculty promotions, and dictation with ref- 
erence to research projects and curricula. The evidence in the 
University of Texas situation indicates that practically all of these 
forms of suppression have been utilized by the Board of Regents 
during recent years. 

As an essential implementation of academic freedom there 
have been developed principles of academic tenure and of faculty- 
administration relationships, principles that have the endorsement 
of the various organizations representative of higher education. 
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The representatives of higher education are not unmindful of 
the need of clarifying for the public the nature and the significance 
of these principles and to the best of their ability they seek such 
clarification. By virtue of their positions such clarification is the 
special responsibility of college and university presidents. In 
his relation with the Board of Regents of the University of Texas 
Dr. Rainey met this responsibility admirably and for that fact 
alone he is entitled to the support of the profession. 

Why is it essential to the public welfare that the principles of 
academic freedom and tenure be understood and observed? The 
answer to this question is stated succinctly in the preamble to 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, which reads as follows: 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understand- 
ing and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement 
upon procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. 
[Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher 
or the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon 
the free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession 
attractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic 
security, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an 
institution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Designedly or otherwise certain members of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Texas in public statements, in statements 
to the press and in testimony to the State Senate Committee on 
Education misrepresented the principles of academic freedom 
and tenure and the character and purposes of the American 
Association of University Professors. These statements would 
give the impression that academic freedom is synonymous with 
academic license. Certain Regents characterized the Association 
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as a “CJIO-like Union” that is attempting to control education 
in Texas. The evidence indicates that these misrepresentations 
were made with design. On the occasion of the meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the Association with the Board of Regents, I 
commented at length on the meaning of academic freedom and 
stressed the distinction between freedom and license. I pointed 
out the cognate distinction between freedom and license formu- 
lated by the courts in the adjudication of cases with reference to 
the freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of Rights of the Constitution, 
emphasizing that, however explicit the language of the Bill of 
Rights may seem to the lay reader, the courts in the adjudication 
of cases have found it necessary to interpret its provisions in the 
light of the facts of cases and controversies under consideration 
and that by this process of judicial inclusion and exclusion we 
have determined the nature and the extent of the freedoms guaran- 
teed in the Bill of Rights. I pointed out that by a similar process 
the institutions and the organizations of higher education have 
determined the meaning of academic freedom. 

In my efforts to clarify for the Board of Regents the principles 
of academic freedom and the distinction betweer academic free- 
dom and academic license, I called attention to the following 
pertinent paragraphs in the 1940 Statement of Principles: 


The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance 
of his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return 
should be based upon an understanding with the authorities of 
the institution. 

The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in discussing 
his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into his 
teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his subject. 
Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or other 
aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at the 
time of the appointment. 

The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned scaiiaaian and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from 
institutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in 
the community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning 
and an educational officer, he should remember that the public 
may judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. 
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Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appro- 
priate restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, 
and should make every effort to indicate that he is not an institu- 
tional spokesman. 


It was in the light of the principles set forth in the third para- 
graph quoted above from the 1940 Statement of Principles that 
the Association was called upon to consider three of the recent 
dismissals from the Faculty of the University of Texas. 

Both in the meeting with the Board of Regents of the University 
of Texas on October 27 and in my testimony to the State Senate 
Committee on Education I sought to make it clear that the 
American Association of University Professors is not seeking 
to control education in Texas or in any other state. I pointed 
out that the primary purpose of the Association in conducting 
investigations of alleged violations of academic freedom and tenure 
is to ascertain whether conditions at institutions concerning which 
the Association has received complaints are unsatisfactory as re- 
gards academic freedom and tenure and, if found to be so, to 
inform the profession of that fact. I explained that published re- 
ports of academic freedom and tenure investigations frequently 
are helpful to members of the profession in determining whether 
or not they should accept offers of positions at the institutions 
concerned and that they are also frequently helpful to the public 
in maintaining good educational standards. In this latter con- 
nection I made it clear that whether or not such standards were 
desired is a matter for the public to determine. This is not to say 
that the Association is not interested in the character of institu- 
tions of higher education generally, including those in Texas. The 
kind of education that prevails in the several states is of concern 
to this Association, to all other educational organizations, and to 
the public throughout the nation, a fact so well known and so ele- 
mentary that its emphasis should be unnecessary. 

The evidence in the University of Texas situation indicates 
that what is happening in Texas with reference to the University 
is a reappearance of an old phenomenon, namely, an effort on the 
part of certain special-interest groups to control education. Such 
attempts have been made before. They will be made again. 
They must be resisted. An essential of democracy is education 
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and an essential of education is freedom. The struggle to achieve 
democracy has been a continuous struggle to keep schools free 
of interference and control by pressure groups who would super- 
impose their philosophy on education. In a democracy we do 
not expect unanimity of opinion or even a consensus with ref- 
erence to very many issues but in the consideration of issues it 
is essential that we have agreement on one point, namely, that 
there be freedom of thought, of inquiry, and of expression. If we 
are to educate for democracy, our schools must be free. 

The Faculty, the student body, and the Council of the Ex- 
Students Association of the University of Texas are deeply con- 
cerned about the present situation at the University of Texas. 
By overwhelming majorities these bodies are asking for the re- 
instatement of Dr. Rainey as President of the University. Be- 
cause the fulfillment of these requests would constitute assurance 
that the principles of academic freedom and tenure would again 
be observed at the University of Texas, these requests should 
have the support of the whole of the academic profession. 


E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


The publication of this report is authorized by the Active 
Members of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure: 
Quincy Wright (International Law), University of Chicago; 
W. T. Laprade (History), Duke University; Edward C. Kirkland 
(History), Bowdoin College: J. M. Maguire (Law), Harvard Uni- 


versity; F. L. Griffin (Mathematics), Reed College; Ralph E. 
Himstead (Law), General Secretary of the Association; and Rob- 
ert P. Ludlum (History), Associate Secretary of the Association. 
A full report on the University of Texas situation will be published 
upon the completion of the Association’s investigation. 


Epwarp C. Chairman 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed 
from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed be- 
low. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana December, 1939 
(Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, pp. 578-584; 
February,1949, pp. 73-91; December, 1940, pp. 602-606) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association dates 
from January 1 through December 31. The membership of 
nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 


of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the following year unless otherwise 
requested. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become.eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bu/letin. 

Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a position 
in teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus member- 
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ship. Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may con- 
tinue to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Bulletin. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. Tn the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 531 nominations for Active membership and 8 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F, J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Akron, Charles Duffy; Alabama College, John Keller, Mar- 
garet McCall; University of Alabama, Isabel W. Cumming, Charles L. See- 
beck, Jr.; Amherst College, Oscar E. Schotté, Charles L. Sherman, Robert B. 
Whitney; Baldwin-Wallace College, Theodore S. Bogardus, Robert T. Cossa- 
boom, John Cowin, Carl R. Meloy, Carl Schluer; Bates College, Donald S. 
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Allen, Rayborn L. Zerby; Baylor University, Mary Hinely, Mildred P. Johnson, 
Cymbel Taylor; Beloit College, Louis E. Means, Kirt E. Montgomery; 
Berea College, Randolph C. Sailer, Willis Wager; Bethany College (Kansas), 
Vendla Wahlin; Boston University, Gerald W. Brace, Matthew A. Derow, 
Ruth C. Duffey, Marion A. Reid, Caroline tum-Suden, Lowell S. Trowbridge; 
Bowling Green State University, Wallace T. Baker, Florence E. Bender, Clare 
H. Bennett, Catherine Crossman, W. Heinlen Hall, Robert McKay, George 
Muellich, Martha E. Purdom, Jane Shoemaker, Emerson C. Shuck, Charlotte 
M. Skene, Wayne N. Thompson, Joseph Weber, Edith Weiss, Robert H. Whit- 
taker; Brooklyn Coilege, Marion Cuthbert, William G. Hertz, Samuel Koenig, 
Melba Phillips; Bucknell University, Robert F. Creegan; University of 
California, Carl Landauer, Oleg Maslenikov, Harry W. Shepherd, Robert J. 
Trumpler; University of California (Los Angeles), Elinor L. Beebe; University 
of Southern California, Herbert Waterman; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Marian Mowatt; Carthage College, Archie O. Boatman, Robert Neumann, 
Carl Schilz; Catholic University of America, Friedrich Engel-Janosi, G. 
Giovannini; Cedar Crest College, Harold C. Beard, Mary R. Bishop, Catherine 
E. Boyd, Harold J. Christ, Gertrude Givens, Mildred Hamilton, Doris M 
Hannan, Ruth Henschen, Katharine R. Hirst, Paul V. Kunkel, Carol Marshall, 
Beatrice G. Merriman, Kimberley S. Roberts, Cecilia Ryan, Madeleine Skelly, 
George S. Stokes, Ada K. Wernett, Howard Zacur, Samuel H. Ziegler; Cen- 
tenary College of Louisiana, Otha K. Miles; University of Cincinnati, Ruth 
Dowden, Isabel E. Knutson, Roy McDuffie, William B. Reynolds; The City 
College (New York), J. A. Dawson, Joseph H. Dexter, Newton M. Gray, 
Edgar Johnson, Thomas Jonaitis, William B. Otis, John S. Peck, H. Lyle 
Winter; Connecticut College, George Haines, IV, Florence M. Warner; 
Cornell College, Philip L. Henderson, Francis E. Throw, Chester W 
Williams; Danbury State Teachers College, Lewis P. Todd; Dartmouth 
College, Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy; University of Delaware, Daniel 
M. Bates, William H. Bohning, Eugene P. Brasher, Herbert H. Finch, 
Jr., Frederic C. Houghton, H. Lloyd Jones, Jr., Philip M. Kitay, Anthony J 
Loudis, Richard P. McCormick, Mary A. Russell, Elizabeth Selke, Muriel E 
Starr, Charles S. Sutton; University of Denver, Louis A. Breternitz, Byron E 
Cohn, Essie W. Cohn, Frances E. Hickey, Wilhelmina Hill, George H. White 
aker, Robert G. Woolbert; De Paul University, Arthur Svoboda; DePauw 
University, Emily Ivey, Sara E. Mullins, Karl Schlicher, John Toms, Eliza- 
beth Turnell; Drew University, I. L. Battin; University of Dubuque, Richard 
Hertz, John W. Warner; Duke University, David S. Breslow, Edward K 
Kraybill, Charles R. Vail; Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy), Roland G 
Healy; University of Florida, Allen O. Skaggs, Jr.; Furman University, Hazel 
Bean, Florence E. Wagner; George Washington University, Ruth H. Atwell, 
Helen B. Lawrence, Dorothy H. Veon, E. Leong Way; Georgia School of 
Technology, Paul K. Calaway; Georgia State College, George G. M. James; 
Guilford College, Thaddeus Malinowski; University of Hawaii, Charles A 
Moore; Hendrix College, Ashley R. Coffman, Katharine Gaw; Hood College, 
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\. Marie Budde, Katharine EK. Dutrow, Allan W. Eister, Mildred J. Headings, 
Ruth Heppel, Margaret M. Snyder, Dorothy M. Zulick; Hunter College, 
Sarah H. May, Dorothy N. Naiman, Arthur Sweeny, Jr., Margaret E. Tresselt, 
isabel L. Walker; University of Idaho, William Matthies; Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Lloyd H. Donnell; Southern Illinois Normal University, Charles 
J. Pardee, Jean Stehr; Illinois State Normal University, Ruth L. Cole, Mary 
S. Arnold, Lenore Geweke, Ethel Stein, Dale B. Vetter; Eastern L[linois 
State Teachers College, Richard T. Hartley; Indiana University, Antoinette 
Billant, Esther D. Bray, W. R. Breneman, Ernest E. Campaigne, Carol 
Cook, Gerald Doty, Albert Haring, John V. Herring, R. T. Hill, 
Russell J. Hosler, Russell L. Jones, Dorothee Manski, Olive W. Parsons, 
Oswald G. Ragatz, William E. Ricker, Audra Roberts, Sid Robinson, William 
Ross, Lee W. Ryan, Edward D. Seeber, Merle E. Simmons, Margaret Sisson, 
Donald Smalley, Martha Springer, John E. Stempel, Theodore J. B. Stier, 
Martha T. Strong, David W. Thompson, Khalil G. Wakim, Reginald E. 
Watters, Glen D. Willbern; Iowa State College, Charles H. Richardson; 
State University of lowa, Emory W. Lane, John M. Russ; Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Janet M. Murbach; University of Kentucky, Bennett 
H. Wall; Lewiston State Normal School, Augustus J. Boosinger, Elizabeth 
Hanrahan, Elbert Mitchell, Eleanor Sloan; Limestone College, A. Josephine 
Bridgman; Lincoln University (Missouri), Joseph T. Johnson, John V. Strick- 
land; Linfield College, Clyde H. Beard, Florence Gilmore, Sarah E. Knight, 
Raymond D. Rhea; Madison College, Irene Mann, Percy H. Warren; Mary 
Washington College, Mary J. Andrews, Neda Bine, Vladimir Brenner, H. 
Grady Britt, Herman J. Bryson, A. Aldo Charles, Lucile H. Charles, E. Boyd 
Graves, Katherine E. Griffith, Louis C. Guenther, Robert C. Le Clair, Robert 
W. Pyle, Paul J. Ritter, Helen H. Schultz, Hope D. Wells, Arthur E. White- 
nack; University of Miami, Frederick H. Koch, Jr.; Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Edwin G. Spacie; Michigan State College, Fritz 
Herzog, Karel Hujer, Earle H. Stewart; Michigan State Normal College, 
Helen R. Becker, Elizabeth C. Miller, Alice J. Roscoe, Willie Savage; Mills 
College, Helen B. Pettit; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), Ebba 
M. Aronson, Jeanette Bruce; University of Minnesota, Borghild G. Behn, John 
J. Bittner, Berry Campbell, Donald F. Clausen, Ruth Freeman, Ruth E. 
Grout, Fred A. Krantz, William Kubicek, Nathan Lifson, Victor Lorber, 
Daniel Martino, Ralph G. Nichols, Orrin W. Potter; Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, John Harr, Ralph Hartzell, Donald Keller, Eula Mc- 
Kinley; University of Missouri, Robert S. Campbell, Sarah E. Neblett, Leo 
Steffens; Northern Montana College, Judson O. Burnett, Ira W. Stam; 
Mount Holyoke College, Manford H. Kuhn, Beverley Peery; Mount St. 
Mary’s College (Maryland), John J. Dillon, Jr.; Mount Union College, 
Frances Pederson; Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), S. Eugene 
Bailey, Oran R. Bowen, Beulah Neprud, Celia H. Pearson, Coral Stoddard, 
Stella Traster, Clifford V. Wait; University of Nebraska, Arnold E. Baragar; 
New England Conservatory of Music, Henry W. White; University of New 
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Hampshire, Leroy J. Higgins, Kenneth S. Morrow, Richard C. Ringrose, Ed- 
win Scheier, George R. Thomas, John L. Torgesen, Ernest F. Waller, O. T. 
Zimmermann; New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), Edna 
Lamson; New Mexico State College, Ferdinand F. Black, Samuel R. Ellis, 
John M. White; University of New Mexico, Ellen Crowe, Robert M. Duncan, 
Ernest L. Martin; New York Medical College, J. Clifford Hayner, Michael 
G. Mulinos; New York State College for Teachers, Ralph A. Beaver, Jean B. 
Dusenbury, Ethel E. Ewing, Ruth F. Fee, Charles J. Haughey, Ralph B. 
Kenney, Virginia Perryman, John J. Sturm, Sarah R. Tirrell, Ida L. Waite; 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Nathan Pitts; East Carolina Teachers 
College (North Carolina), Marguerite Z. Austin; North Dakota Agricultural 
College, A. Glenn Hill, Wensel Moberg; University of North Dakota, Vernice 
M. Aldrich, John D. Henderson, Arthur Koth, Arleigh Lincoln, Sewell L. 
Mason, Donald J. Robertson, Charles W. Rook; Northeastern University, 
S. Kenneth Skolfield; Northwestern University, Samuel N. Bogorad, Cary B. 
Graham, John R. Platt, Richard Waterman; University of Notre Dame, 
Paul Fenlon, Matthew A. Fitzsimons, Thomas P. Madden, Frank O’Malley, 
Yves R. Simon, John P. Turley; Oberlin College, William B. Renfrow, Jr.; 
Ohio University, Clara DeLand, Esther M. Dunham, Agnes Eisen, Helen M. 
Evans, Ruby Hardenburg, Dorothy Hoyle, Gordon J. Kinney, Viola Nel- 
son, Mabel B. Olson, Mary Ward, Janet Wilson; University of Okla- 
homa, Leslie Hewes, Catherine E. Holman; University of Omaha, John 
L. Stipp; Oregon State College, Ewing Anderson, Harold D. Jenkins; 
University of Oregon, Donald Aliton, Randall V. Mills, Ernest G. Moll, 
Thurman §S. Peterson, Charles H. Secoy, Carl C. Webb, Alfred F. Whiting; 
Pennsylvania State College, Edward Abramson, Edgar E. Ambrosius, L. M. 
Burrage, Lawrence Huber, B. Kenneth Johnstone, S. Lewis Land, Robert 
Lindsay, Simon Marcson, Mary G. Oliver, Kinsley R. Smith, J. K. Thornton; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester), William Benner, Hil- 
lary H. Parry; University of Pennsylvania, Elizabeth Flower, Jean Piatt, 
William G. Walker; University of Pittsburgh, Emily H. Duffus, Emily G. Ir- 
vine; Princeton University, Ray Dawson; The Principia, Clayton D. Ford, 
Editha Hadcock, Floyd A. McNeil, Percival Robertson; Purdue University, 
Emory N. Kemler, Neil Little, Elizabeth Mackay, Margaret Nesbitt, Clarance 
H. Robertson, Elizabeth D. Roseberry, Marion Russell, E. E. Schnetzler, 
George E. Schweigert, Louis Slegel, Gertrude Sunderlin; Queens College 
(New York), Bertha B. Friedman, Herbert Schueler; Queens College (North 
Carolina), Hazel Barnes, Margaret Douglas, John W. McCutchan, Jane 
Miller; University of Redlands, John S. Wiggins; Rhode Island State College, 
Elias M. Andersen, George A. Ballentine, Frank H. Bills, Judith Cauman, 
Alexander Cruickshank, Robert DeWolf, Muriel G. Fletcher, Raymond Halli- 
day, William Itter, Blanche M. Kuschke, Helen Lockwood, Lucille Palmer, 
J. R. K. Stauffer, Lee C. Wilson, Kenneth E. Wright; Ripon College, 
Sidney P. Goodrich; Rockford College, Stanley Erikson, Star M. Heimsath, 
Andrene Kauffman, Elizabeth M. Kerr, Mildred Rosenbaum, Susan Savage, 
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Dorothy Watson; Russell Sage College, Muriel E. Daggett, Erika Davis, 
Rebekah L. van Zandt; St. Lawrence University, Charles F. Wayte; Salem 
College, Carl V. Confer; Sam Houston State Teachers College, James L. 
Moses; Shepherd College, Hazel Newman; Simmons College, Frieda S. 
Ullian; Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Ralph W. Wager; 
Stanford University, George E. Osborne; Swarthmore College, Roger H. Sol- 
tau; Syracuse University, Elspeth Bennett, Gertrude A. Bryce, Frederica B. 
Carleton, Bessie L. Eldridge, Mildred Faust, William R. Fredrickson, Martha 
A. Harding, Lucille Henry, Evelyn M. Herrington, Muriel Langelier, Edith 
H. Nason, Virginia Phillips, Williametta C. Thompson, Lila H. Thurston, 
Ethel Trautman, Florence Van Hoesen; Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Louis Johnson, Jr.; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Grady P. 
Parker; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Noel C. McGuire; Texas State 
College for Women, Florence Langford; East Texas State Teachers College, 
Vernon Hughes, Charles T. Neu; University of Texas, Carl C. Albers, Doris 
Buchanan, Marian B. Davis, Anthony Donato, Edward G. Fletcher, Donald 
B. Goodall, Donald J. Grout, Robert C. Hammock, Harry Hausser, Ramén 
Martinez-Lopez, F. A. Matsen, Josephine Staab; University of Toledo, 
Esther E. Anderson, Isabel R. Stafford; Tulane University, Gladys A. Renshaw, 
John K. Riess, Fannie R. Russ; Union College, Manning A. Smith; Ursinus 
College, George W. Hartzell, Edward M. Man, Jr.; University of Utah, 
Charles E. Dibble, Fayette E. Stephens; Vassar College, Scott McLean; 
University of Vermont, G. Donald Smith; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Percival F. Miller; Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville), Rita C. 
Bellamy, Merle L. Landrum, Janice S. Lemen, Adele H. Watkins; University 
of Virginia, David M. Wright; Wake Forest College, Harold D. Green; 
Washington College, Clarence J. Black; Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, George F. Beck, Josephine Burley, Mary Clanfield, Ella Mai W. Clark, 
Lois Ensign, Delores Garrison, Betty H. Irish, Lois W. Miller, Bruce Robinson, 
Thora Swanstrum, Dorothy J. Welch; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Michael G. Zabetakis; State College of Washington, Ray Moree; Wayne 
University, Herbert C. Brown, Alice T. Crathern, Mabel L. Smith, Melvin R. 
Watson; West Virginia Wesleyan College, J. Curtis Shake; Western Reserve 
University, Christine Hillman; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), James V. 
Baker, Melvin A. Hetzler, Charles E. Holley, Beulah M. Kimble, Zelma 
Whittenberg, Thomas R. Wiley; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Augusta 
V. H. A. Leuchs, Elizabeth C. MacLeod, Mildred Pansy, Helen E. Peixotto, 
Olga B. Russell; Municipal University of Wichita, Melvin J. Binford, Harold 
A. Decker, Downing P. O’Harra, Gladys M. Taggart; Willamette University, 
John L. Knight, Jr., William Moellering, Lawrence A. Riggs, Margaret E. 
Scruggs; College of William and Mary, Roderick Firth, Lawrence G. Nelson; 
College of William and Mary (Norfolk), Peggy Ashody, Mildred Griffith, 
Thelma V. Houck, Flossie Ratcliffe, James D. Watson, Mary-Mac Wells; 
Williams College, Joseph C. Burk; College of Wooster, George W. Bradford; 
Yale University, Edmund W. Sinnott. 
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Junior 


Baylor University, Mina Wheeler; Cedar Crest College, Minerva E. Butz, 
Indiana University, Ernest W. Baughman, William E. DeClark, Clayton 
Holaday, Robert W. Mitchner, Mary L. Scifres; Municipal University of 
Wichita, Dorothea Welsh. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 303 Active and 8 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


Alabama College, Josephine F. Eddy; Alabama State Teachers College 
(Jacksonville), Stella N. Huger, James H. Jones, Maude Luttrell; University 
of Alabama, Margaret E. Long; American University, James J. Robbins; 
Antioch College, Lewis Corey; University of Arkansas, Helen Cannon, Elza 
M. Cralley, Lawrence C. Kapp, Virgil G. Sleight, Joseph Thalheimer, Joseph 
E. Vaile, Lorraine A. Williams, Floy O. Wilson; Ball State Teachers College, 
Harry E. Pratt; Bates College, Robert Berkelman; Beloit College, George C 
Clancy, William J. Trautmann; Boston University, Gustavo A. de Aragén, 
Ruth Lloyd, Kathleen McIntire; Bowdoin College, Herbert R. Brown, Athern 
P. Daggett, Ernst C. Helmreich, Charles H. Livingston; Brooklyn College, 
Humphrey G. Bousfield, Phillip Shaw; Bucknell University, Charles F. Bond; 
California Institute of Technology, David Pressman, Victor V. Veysey; Uni- 
versity of California, Peter A. Boodberg, August C. Helmholz, Ellis B. Jump, 
Yakov Malkiel; Carthage College, Juanita Jones; Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Paul W. Healy, Samuel H. Maron, John R. Martin, George H. Mills; 
Catholic University of America, Helmut A.Hatzfeld, Richard J. Hurley, Eugenie 
A. Leonard, Hugh T. O’Neill, Alfred L. Sklar; University of Chicago, Bernard 
Drell; University of Cincinnati, Uland E. Fehlau, William Licht, Jr., Harry R. 
Muegel; The City College (New York), Nathan A. Baily, Henry B. Hanstein, 
Alois X. Schmidt, Wilford L. Stork, Adolph S. Tomars; Colgate University, 
Henry E. Breed; Colorado School of Mines, Jesse R. Morgan; Columbia 
University, Percival M. Symonds; Cornell University, Daniel G. Clark, Vir- 
ginia True; Denison University, E. Clark Morrow, Oscar A. Olson, Paul J. 
Scheips; De Paul University, Kato Kiszely-Payzs; University of Dubuque, 
Joseph L. Mihelic; Duke University, Theodore Ropp; Evansville College, F. P. 
Buller, Lucile Jones, Grace Kimball, George E. Lewis, Marian McLaughlin, 
John A. Needy, LaVerne C. Ryan, Emily K. Wilson; Fisk University, Al- 
rutheus A. Taylor; Florida State College for Women, Robert L. Goulding 
Thomas L. Wade, Jr.; University of Florida, John N. Webb; Georgia State 
Woman’s College, Sadie Paty; Goucher College, Carmen Madrigal-Nieto 
Guilford College, Francis C. Hayes; Hahnemann Medical College, Armand 
W. Angulo, M. F. Ashley Montagu, Thomas W. Phillips, Rowland Ricketts; 
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Harvard University, R. Orin Cornett, J. Philip Wernette; University of 
Hawaii, Robert C. Brasted, Robert W. Clopton, Robert Hiatt, Frederick G 
Holdaway; Hobart College, John R. Graham, Jr.; Hood College, Ruth Lambie; 
University of Idaho, A. R. Lamm; [Illinois Institute of Technology, Agnes 
Jacques, Peter J. Mills; Illinois State Normal University, Howard I. Fielding, 
Howard O. Reed, Leon S. Smith; Iowa State College, S. Lee Crump; State 
University of Iowa, Everett W. Hall, Wendell A. L. Johnson, Harry P. Smith, 
Herald Stark, Charles R. Strother; Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Doris Bergh, Pauline Henderson, Valeta Jeffrey; University of Kansas, L. L. 
Waters; Lawrence College, Ross C. Beiler, Kathleen M. Joyce; Lehigh 
University, Clarence H. Danhof; Loyola University (Illinois), O. Boyd Houchin, 
Tibor Payzs; University of Maine, John L. Fuller, Reginald V. Hobbah, Wil- 
liam F.Scamman; Marquette University, Haldun Taskin; Mary Washington 
College, Robert L. Hilldrup; Marygrove College, Eugene Guerster; University 
of Maryland, Harry H. Rice, Theron A. Tompkins; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Albert R. Poole; University of Miami, Harry Ammon, Georgia 
Del Franco, John C. Gifford, Lucy B. Hauser, J. Maynard Keech, Evan T. 
Lindstrom, Frederick G. W. Smith, Robert H. Williams; Michigan State 
College, Richard L. Bateman, Claud L. Brattin, Gordon L. Goerner, King J. 
McCristal; Michigan State Normal College, M. Thelma McAndless; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Mabel E. Rugen; University of Minnesota, Thomas L. 
Joseph; Mississippi State College, Grover P. Burns; Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Frederick M. Carpenter; Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Arthur W. Briggs, Mary Elliott, Edwin L. Stuntzner; 
University of Missouri, Benjamin De Boer, Adolph Zech; Montana State 
University, Edward Krug, Catherine Nutterville; Morningside College, 
William J. Scarborough; Mount Union College, Robert P. Fountain, W. 
Frederic Miller ; National College of Education, K. Richard Johnson; Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Kearney), Artie E. Burke, Paul L. Evett; Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Wayne), Walter G. Ingram, Harry E. Peterka, Maude 
J. Smith, Ruth M. Williams; New England Conservatory of Music, Georges 
Mager; New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), Elsa M. Meder; 
New Mexico State College, Marvin Koger; University of New Mexico, Jane 
Kluckhohn; New York State College for Teachers, Margaret D. Betz, Matie 
E. Green, H. Carolyn Howard; New York State Teachers College (Cortland), 
Ruth E. Dowd; New York University, Daniel Brower, Elsa Robinson; North- 
western University, Alexander Eulenberg; North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Ruth Gillum; East Carolina Teachers College, Ellen R. Caldwell, Mary H. 
Greene; University of Notre Dame, Arthur N. Milgram, Paul M. Pepper; 
Oberlin College, W. Hayden Boyers, Wayne B. Denny, Elizabeth S. Foster, 
Forrest G. Tucker; University of Oklahoma, Robert W. Daniel, Willard 
Gaeddert, M. Elbert Mills, Charles A. Reed, Findley Weaver, Floyd A. Wright; 
Oregon State College, Frank R. Henry, Katherine H. Read; University of 
Oregon, Robert D. Clark, Dorotha E. Moore, Arthur J. Pulos; Ottawa 
University, Willis E. Elliott; Pennsylvania State College, Paul M. Althouse, 
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William H. Armstrong, Ernest Axman, G. Clayton Bassler, Earl R. Bordner, 
Robert V. Boucher, Nicholas M. Brentin, David G. Clark, Joel E. Crouch, 
Arnold J. Currier, Charles C. Dillio, Sybil Emerson, Robert W. Frederick, 
John J. Gibbons, Henry W. Knerr, John S. Lea, Joseph Marin, Winona L. 
Morgan, Philip A. Shelley, Leon D. Skinner, Myrtle E. Swanson, George J. 
Szasz, Arthur L. Tobias, Ruth B. Warner, Paul D. Wright; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (Clarion), Bertha V. Leifeste; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Lock Haven), C. Cordelia Brong, Ruth M. Holmes, Hubert 
H. Jack, Lillian Russell; University of Pennsylvania, Herman Beerman, 
Robert P. Brecht, Solomon Charp, John M. Fogg, Jr., H. U. Forest, Chester 
A. Kline, George A. Munger, Miles Murphy, Robert Strausz-Hupé, Domenico 
Vittorini, George Whaples; Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Ben 
T. Bell; University of Pittsburgh, Charles W. Taintor, II; The Principia, 
Samuel N. Baker, Edward A. DeWindt, George B. Happ, Albert G. Hinman, 
Dorothy S. Hooper, Iolani Ingalls; University of Puerto Rico, José E. Rosario; 
Purdue University, Arthur E. Koenig, Ralph W. Lefler, Fred T. Rogers, Jr., 
Hilda M. Schwehn; Queens College (New York), Josef V. Lombardo; Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Alexander Wundheiler; Rhode Island State College, John 
G. Albright, Francis P. Allen, June E. Gardner, Amy R. Holway, Daniel H. 
Thomas; Russell Sage College, Helen S. Corsa, Marie L. Jaeger; St. Lawrence 
University, Howard R. Junker; San Jose State College, Meta M. Gordoy; 
Skidmore College, Helen Brower, E. Beverly Field; Smith College, Elizabeth 
D. Robinton; Medical College of the State of South Carolina, H. Chandler 
Elliott; University of South Dakota, Edwin T. Beadle; Southern Methodist 
University, David R. Russell; Southwestern Institute of Technology, J. C. M. 
Krumtum; Stanford University, Hermann F. Frankel, Ferenc Molnar; 
Syracuse University, Georgette Guth, Homero Seris; Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Louis Kulcinski; Texas State College for Women, Persis C. 
Terhune; University of Texas, Frank Goodwyn, Edward P. Montminy, Henry 
J. Otto, Robert C. Stephenson; Tufts College, Herbert P. Hollnagel; Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Henry Frnka; Ursinus College, Charles Mattern, Eugene B. 
Michael, William S. Pettit, William F. Philip, Franklin I. Sheeder, Eleanor 
F. Snell, Russell D. Sturgis; Utah State Agricultural College, Joseph A. Geddes; 
University of Utah, George W. Carter; University of Vermont, Donald C. 
Henderson; Virginia State College for Negroes, Percy H. Baker; Virginia 
Union University, John M. Moore; University of Virginia, Alfred Fernbach, 
Arthur M. Jarman, Edward R. Slaughter; State College of Washington, 
Charles H. Drake; University of Washington, Katharine Belzer, William Mc- 
Cullough; Wellesley College, Grace E. Hawk; Wesleyan College, Melvin J. 
Williams; West Virginia University, William H. Childs, Randolph W. Webster; 
Western College, Catherine Fehrer; Western Reserve University, Amy B. 
Chapin; University of Wisconsin, Theodore W. Bauer, Norris F. Hall, Ray D. 
Owen, Chester H. Ruedisili; College of Wooster, Myron A. Peyton; Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Gudrun Adolphson; Yale University, Raymond E. Hart- 
stein. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices 
of academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional 
with appointing officers and teachers to publish their names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. If a key number is used those 
interested should address letters of inquiry for forwarding in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Child Psychology and Nursery School: Woman, assistant or associate professor, 
teach courses in child psychology, child care and management, pre-school educa- 
tion. Rocky Mountain area. Salary range, $2500-$3000. Vii117 


Director of Engineering: Man, married, at least 50, graduate mechanical engi- 
neer, to direct engineering division of national organization in design of process 
industry equipment for replacing of existing facilities and _ installation 
of new plant. Conversant with current developments in modern physics. 
20-25 years’ broad experience in mechanical and electrical engineering. Knowl- 
edge of basic metallurgy of high frequency heating application and methods of 
joining metals. Proved executive ability. Address Charles J. Dalton, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Commonwealth Building, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Economics: Junior research analysts, immediately available, for positions in 
government agency in Washington in economics, statistics, economic geography, 
economic history, industry, labor, and related fields. College graduates, some 
research experience. Salary range, $3000-$3500. V 1118 


Mechanical Engineers: Branch of the U. S. Army needs several experienced me 
chanical engineers to assist, probably for one year, in over-all supervision and 
coordination of operation and maintenance of heating and boiler plants of the 
Army. Duties include: assisting in improving the performance of equipment; 
reviewing cost and technical reports; passing on revisions and alternations to 
heating plants; establishing uniform procedures and preparing manuals on opera- 
tion and maintenance practices. Salary approximately $4400 per year. V I1ig 


Teachers Available 


Art: Man, 40, married, B.A., Chicago; B.F.A., Art Institute of Chicago, 1936; 
M.A., 1939; all Ph.D. course work, Ohio State University. Phi Beta Kappa. 
Additional art training under well known ainters, 1926-30; commercial art 
experience, 1926-32. Participation in cahiliies since 1932, with awards; Chi 
cago mural project, 1932-35. Travel in midwestern and eastern states, with 
study in museums. Experience: 5 years as art director and instructor of 
Chicago art school; 5 years as museum director and head of art department in 
midwestern aniversity. Student works have received awards and merit recog 
nition in national competitions. Desire studio teaching, or heading such divi- 
sion in progressive department of large institution. A 2170 

Bacteriology, Public Health, Immunology: Man, 34, married, 2 children. Ph.D., 
10 years of teaching graduate and undergraduate students. General, medical, 
advanced bacteriology and immunology. Formerly associate professor. Now 
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in industry, 2-A draft status. Desires permanent advanced position in a de- 
partment where research is considered important. Major field of study in 
viruses, bacteriology, immunology and tissue culture. Fellow A.P.H.A., Sigma 
Xi, American Men of Science. Immediately available for teaching and research 
duties in west or midwest. A 2172 


Biology, Zoology: Man, married, 1 small child. Ph.D., large eastern university. 
6 years’ successful teaching experience in handling small and large classes in 
comparative anatomy, mammalian anatomy, human physiology, embryology, 
histology and general zoology. Research and publications in fields of entomology 
and vertebrate zoology. Now employed at eastern woman’s college, but avail- 
able for June or September, 1945. Excellent recommendations. Desires 
change to permanent position in a college or university. A 2173 


Botany, Mycology-Plant Pathology, and Bacteriology: Man, 43, married, 2 
children; Ph.D., midwestern eanoereley. Now servir.z as plant pathologist 
(temporary special project) with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, wishes 
position in a college or university where high scholarship is maintained. Demon- 
strated superior teaching ability (18 years) and research experience; unusually 
well equipped in interested in students and professional develop- 
ment; has had chairmanship experience. Available at any time, but prefer- 
ably for academic year 1945-46. A 2174 

Chemistry: Man, 33, Ph.D., outstanding midwestern university. 7 years’ 
successful teaching experience in general, analytical and organic chemistry. 
Desires change to permanent position with a future. Available June or Septem. 
ber, 1945. A 2175 

Corporation Finance, Money and Banking, Elementary and Intermediate Account- 
ing, Elementary ¥ Statistics Investments, and Economics: Man, 50, M.A., 1924, 
Ph.D., 1941. Wide college teaching experience, 12 years; business research ex. 
perience, statistics, § years. Now associate professor of finance, state university. 
Wishes permanent teaching position. Available, June, 1945, possibly sooner 

A 2176 

Economics and Business Administration (specialization in money and banking, 
business finance, economic theory, general economics): Man, 45, married, Ph.D. 
6 years’ college teaching experience; now teaching in a small liberal arts college, 
desires permanent college or university position that represents professional 
advancement. A 2177 


Economics and History (specializing in labor problems, transportation, taxation, 
economic history, American and Latin American history): Man, 30, draft de- 
ferred, A.B., 19: 39, A. M., 1940, completing,Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michi- 
gan. "Business experience as junior executive; 11/3 years’ experience as acting 
professor at large midwestern college and at southern university; now completing 
second year as head of economic program at eastern college. War Price and 
Ration Board member. Desires university or college teaching position, offering 
professional advancement. Available June, 1945. A 2178 


Education: Man, 50, married, 5 children. European Ph.D. 21 years’ teach 
ing in U. S. colleges and universities, 9 years head of philosophy department in 
large university, seeks change to pedagogically influential position. Small rural 
college, normal school, or junior college very ge Has long and varied 
experience in extension work and adult education. Taught philosophy, histor y 
of art, French, German. Qualified to teach mathematics, physics, European 
history. Would consider administrative duties. Can make himself available 
early in 1945. A 2171 


English: Man, 4: 3, married. Ph.D., 18 years of university and college teaching, 

12 in present position. Publications on 1gth century. Wishes to be near good 

library. 4 2179 
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English and Speech: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Two Masters’ degrees, certificat 
d’études, and two doctorates. Post-doctoral research at Columbia, 24 publica- 
tions, 10 years’ college experience. Now successful division head in denomina 
tional university in middle west. Desires position in first-class university or 
college. Radio, journalism, debate, and oratory. A 218 


German, English: Man, 38, A.M. in English, Ph.D. in Germanic philology; 13 
years in university teaching. Satisfactorily located but desirous of change for 
postwar period. Available March 1, July 1, or November 1, 1945. A 2181 


History; Man, 32, married, Ph.D. Major in American and minor in European 
history. 5 years’ experience college teaching. Now historical specialist doing 
official research for the War Department. Wants place in good university or 
college September, 1945 or earlier. A 2182 


History and Political Science: Man, 37, single. Ph.D., major modern history, 
minor political science. Nearly 8 years’ college teaching experience. Present 
position temporary, expires March 1, 1945. A 2183 


History and Political Science: Man, 42, married, 2 children. Ph.D., F.R. Hist. S 
Present position: associate professor in eastern university, 13 years in present 
institution. Desires change. Teaching experience in all fields of history and in 
government. Field of special emphasis: modern European history with par- 
ticular attention to the period 1918 to the present. Research, publications, 
travel. A 2184 


International Relations, Russian and Balkan History: Man, 39, married. Ph.D. 
in modern European history and minors in U. S. history and political science. 
Teaching experience in U.S. and Europe. U.S. government and foreign service. 
Extensive travel in Europe and Asia. Available on short notice. A 2185 


Law: Reserve officer, 56, field grade, recently retired, seeks temporary position. 
B.A., LL.M., J.D., 20 years with Class A schools. A 2186 


Modern 5 Comparative Linguistics and Literature: Woman, Ph.D., 


studied in European and American universities, including recent visiting scholar- 
ships at Yale and Columbia. 13 years’ college teaching experience as professor 
of German, extensive travel, publications. Present position, specialized re- 
search in government agency. Prefer teaching position should suitabie opening 
present itself. A 2187 


Music: Man, 35, married, 1 child. M.A., Harvard, and additional year of gradu- 
ate study; C.d’E.F., Grenoble. Public school and college teaching experience; 
some experience as orchestra conductor. Compositions include a symphony, 
2 string quartets, a trio, and shorter pieces. Qualified to teach music theory, 
history, and appreciation. Desires position in a recognized college or univer- 
sity furnishing opportunity for advancement. A 2188, 

Music Education: Master of Arts, Cornell, 1939. 15 years’ college experience 
with elementary supervision. Broad and fundamental training. Kappa Delta 
Pi, Pi Lambda Theta, Mu Phi Epsilon. Excellent references. A 2189 


Physics: 33, Ph.D. Liberal arts and engineering college teaching experience 
publications in Physical Review, textbook now in manuscript form. At present 
in V-12 program at Oberlin College. Available July 1 for permanent position in 
northern or eastern college. A 2190 

Physiology, Biology, Biophysics: Ph.D., 45, married; 14 years’ teaching experi- 
ence in large universities and medical schools; employed for past 5 years in gov- 
ernment service in research positions. Extensive published research. Travel 
and research in Europe. Wishes to return to university positiqn of research 
and teaching. Would prefer professorship in general physiology or biology. 

A 21g! 
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Political Science, International Relations, Education: Man, 45, American citizen, 
married, Ph.D.; 8 years of study, research and teaching at Universities of Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Heidelberg, Zurich; 5 years of teaching experience at Ameri- 
can eastern colleges and a western university. Author of several books and ar- 
ticles; thoroughly familiar with problems of international relations and European 
affairs. Has taught traditional courses and also specialized in comparative 
studies of European government, political theories and education, Now i in 
government position; seeks permanent connection for 1945 with first-class col- 
lege or university which is developing work in international problems. A 2192 


Public Power Engineering: Man, 34, married, 2 children, working on Ph.D. Hold 
B.S., M.S. and Agrl. Engr. degrees with license to practice. Ability in research 
with efficiency i in my chosen field. 101/3 years’ experience since M.S, degree; 
41/2 years’ federal Civil Service; 51/2 years’ other than Civil Service. Served 
through an instructorship (Army and Navy) for 1.01 years at Iowa State College. 
Now temporarily employed in U.S.D.A. Tau Beta Pi and Sigma Tau. Active 
member A.S.A.E., A.I.E.E., and A.A.U.P. 4-F, completed service record avail- 

able. Desires head of department, to dean, to president, type of connection. 
A 2193 


Spanish, French, Latin American History: Man, married, Ph.D., 3 years of 
residence and travel in South America, 25 years of large university and college 
teaching experience. Wants to locate in east. A 2194 


RECENT JUNIOR COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Loris E. ENGLEMAN and WALTER C. EELits. Contains more than 
1,500 abstracts. Fully indexed. 336 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Wa C. Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, Epwarp F. Mason, 
and Max Scairer_. Summary of nation-wide investigation on the 
status of terminal education in more than 400 junior colleges. 
Illustrated. 350 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
By C. W. HARBESON, EDwarD F. Mason, 
NICHOLAS RICCIARDI, WiLL1aAM H. Snyper, and Grorce F. Zoox. 
An analysis of vital economic, social, and educational factors. 390 
pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges 
By WALTER C. Eg.__ts. Comprehensive information on history and 
use of associate in arts and other associate’s degrees in more than 
250 junior colleges, senior colleges, and universities. 136 pages. 
$1.75 per volume. 

Junior College Accountant’s Handbook 
By Henry G. Bapcer. A practical manual of accounting methods, 
budget preparation, financial reports, and unit cost analysis for 
junior colleges. $2.50 per volume. 


Complete list of publications on request 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1201 NINETEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of Spegue Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00 


The Colleges Prepare for Sita Fe of the Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting. Annual Reports, embership, Constitution. 
( Bulletin, March, 1944.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Secial Order by Robert Lincein Kelly. An inter 
etative and critical study of the dev ment of American colleges and cei- 


ege education which gives new pers ve to the much discussed problems 
of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study, of Libraries by Harvie Branscemb. 
Association of American York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the elassies, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50. 


College Musie by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
feasional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Maemillan Cempany, New York. $32.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


A non-profit, legal reserve, life insurance company, 
created to fund college plans for retirement income 


offers 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 


Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding annuity and 
insurance plans 
to Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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